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A man who had been a great sinner once 
told how he was saved. “I crept to the feet 
THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY of Jesus,” he said, “and to my astonish- 
ment, he did not scold me, for he knew that 
I had been scolded enough; and he did not 
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MINISTERS’ NEW 


A. J. Gillette, Gloversville, N. Y. 
Just Among Ourselves W. J. Hall, 2801 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Nash, Creve Couer, Mo. 
J. Wesley Yantis, Christiansburg, Ohio. 
ae. R. R. 2, — Ohio. 
e . V. Kennedy, Lynn, Indiana. 
Every One Get One Campaign E. C. Hall, Milford, N. J. 
+ Carlyle Summerbell, 65 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

















MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR FOR SALE 


NUMBER of our subscribers have already sent us 
A their new subscriber and the copy of book selected 


The Webster Community Christian Church has a 













by each has been mailed to his address. Many, Model E DeVry Motion Picture Projector, motor 
many more of our readers should take advantage of this SR ERE SO: Gi ee ee a 
most liberal offer. It will mean a good book in your home A Sn 
and The Herald introduced into a new home to which it 
will be a real blessing if read as it should be. CHURCH WANTED 
Do not delay, but get your order in at once. PR Bh Rena ee Pong ph rg ge = 





between now and the first of April. 
References furnished if desired. Correspondence 


Special Offer Until April 1, 1926 wi Rev. A. J. Guerre. 


Moscow, Pennsylvania, R. R. 








To every subscriber sending us one new yearly subscrip- 





PASTOR WANTED 





tion with $2.10, we will send you your choice of any of the The Christian Church at Morganville, Genesee 
7 e County, N York, will be in need of a pastor after 
following books: April : 1926. yr wl pate Henel serene aon write 





to the chairman of the committee, R. Merrill Call, 
Stafford, New York. 







































Dick Haley—Whitaker .. ....$ 65 
Uncle Bijah—Whitaker _......0000.000000cce eee 50 PASTOR WANTED 
illustrated Bible Readings—Crafts...............0........ 1.00 The Christian Church of Sweet Valley, Pennsyl- 
Bible in School Plans of Many Lands—Crafts 50 vania, will be in need of a pastor after the first of 
. xe ~ P oa April, 1926. Any minister interested may write to 
Outline of Six Centuries—Summerbell .............. 50 the clerk. 
i i Mrs. STELLA ROUSING. 
Triumphs of Faith - --- +00 Sweet Valley, Pennsylvania. 
Modern Light Bearers—Barrett |.........0000..0......... 50 
Mr. World and Miss Church Member ................ 50 EVANGELIST AVAILABLE 
Garden Spots in the Old Testament—Barrett.... .50 Would be very gin to receive dates for evenaet- 
sats * as istic meetings, as I have some time that is not taken. 
Christian Home Training—Summerbell .............. 50 Would be very glad to hear from some church that 
Fruit Bearing Truths— desires an old-fashioned revival. 
ee g . rut Barrett ............................ 50 Terms: A freewill offering at close of the meeting. 
The Minister—Staley _......2...............ccccccccccccceccccccceeee 50 Can give best of references. 
r ° J. W. FORSYTHE. 
Not In His Steps pea chtnitnbeditas seni Suatnataennclea Kadi lacgiadanetnetuies Raymond. Ohio. 










Every book listed above is well worth the price asked for RAYS HILL AND SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA 
it. If two new subscription i minora 
7 P ore sent, send twice the amount é = Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania Christian 
onference will hold its second quarterly session at 
request for one, ete. the Buck Valley Church Wednesday night and 
Econ ae 24, 25, 1926. a oO. > Thomas, 
; Home ission Secretary, i pect to be present 
Who will be next? Gewniions the session. He will speak at Earlston 
on Rp _—_ prior, < Bn Union on Monday 
5 night, an ‘airview on Tuesday night. 
Send all orders and make all remittances payable to Rev. A. W. Sparks and Dr. Thomas will be the 
. ease i _ Kates speakers at conference Wednesday night. On Thurs- 
The Christian Publishing Association, Dayton Ohio day forenoon the general theme of discussion will be 
4 . “Missions.” It will be a round-table discussion by 


all the ministers present. On Thursday afternoon 
A. F. CHASE, the theme will be “Church Extension and Sustenta- 











. . tion as Planned by the Metropolitan Convention.” The 
Circulation M anager. program of the Metropolitan Convention will be pre- 
sented and the endorsement of conference asked. 

Every minister should be present and every church 
represented. 










W. M. Jay, Conference Secretary. 

















The Christian Annual 
for 1926 


Have you purchased a copy of it? If not, you 
should order a copy at once. 
Read what some who have purchased have to 
say: 


The 1926 Annuals are at hand and I find them up to 
their usual grade—if not just a little better. Mighty fine 
to have such information. Trust at least that every min- 
ister and Secretary of Church may secure one. I would 
not think of being without one. 

R. L. HENDRICKSON. 

Towandu, Kansas. 


Find enclosed One Dollar ($1.00) to pay for The Annual 
I have just received. Brother Burnett certainly outdid 
himself this time in giving to the church a book of so 
much valuable information, and so conveniently arranged. 
I am certainly proud of all our publications, to me they 
are the best I have ever seen coming from the Publishing 
House and meet the needs of our church today. 

C. O. BROWN. 
East Cobleskill, N. Y. 


The Annual received, and it is fine. Enclosed find 
check of $1.00 to pay for same. 
R. ANNA SHELDON SWETLAND. 
Sparta, Ohio. 


The enclosed check of $1.00 is for The Christian An- 
nual I have just received. The Annual is o. k. and a 
very handy preparation for the preacher, especially. 

R. J. ELLIs. 

Sumner, Illinois. 


Annual at hand. It is one of the very best, and should 
be found in every Christian home. It is a mine of rich 
information that all should have at hand. 

A. M. ADDINGTON. 

Winchester, Indiana. 


Send for a copy at once. Price, $1.00. 
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Dr. Cadman Pleads for Unity and Good will ~~~ 


An Editorial in This Issue or ald 





Rending His Body 


W our Lord hung upon the cross the soldiers gambled for his 


robe! What became of that robe? Tradition has woven strange 

stories about that garment, as it has about the Holy Grail. Sup- 
pose by a series of strange providences the robe of Jesus had been miracu- 
lously guarded through nineteen hundred years, and had finally become 
the possession of our beloved Church. At some great conference or 
assembly, where differing groups are gathered, we see the robe in evidence. 
Each group claims it for its own. There is bitterness, and there is anger, 
and there is even violence. Each group makes a rush for the robe, each 
seizes it, and between them they tear it asunder. The sound of that tear, 
the shriek of it, is heard through the whole Christian world. We have 
come perilously near to doing something worse. To rend “the seamless 
robe which Jesus wore” would be terrible—but how about rending his 
body? Let us come back to the Pauline conception of the Church as the 
“Body of Christ.” What my body is to me, the Church is to our Lord. 
With it he walks through the ages and across the continents. Is Christ 
to be crucified over again in the house of his friends? “The Church— 
which is his body.” This is a time for confession, for self-surrender, for 
a universal dedication of all parties and groups to our enthroned Lord.— 
Christian Work. 
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About Folks and Things 


South Vienna, Ohio Central Conference, 
Rev. C. F. Baldwin pastor, has just been 
greatly quickened by a Kingdom Enlistment 
Week campaign in which Dr. A. B. Kendall 
assisted the pastor. There were fifteen addi- 
tions and much other good accomplished, 
and Dr. Kendall’s work was especially well 
received. 

Home Mission Secretary Thomas spent 
part of last week in the Rays Hill and 
Southern Pennsylvania Conference, speak- 
ing on mission work, both home and for- 
eign. On account of the almost impassable 
roads the quarterly conference which was 
scheduled could not be held, but Dr. Thomas 
managed in spite of the roads and inclement 
weather to reach six of the churches of that 
mountainous territory with very helpful 
services. 

The Dayton and Montgomery County 
Christian churches were well represented by 
pastors and young people at the Montgom- 
ery County Annual Young People’s Confer- 
ence held in this city on February 22, and 
a number of our young people were chosen 
as Officers of this important organization. 
“Dad” Waite was the principal speaker on 
the program, and Hermon Eldredge and 
Miss Lucy were two of the other speakers. 
The attendance exceeded the 500 mark. 

Mrs. Athella M. Howsare, one of the 
busiest people we know and on constant de- 
mand as a speaker and worker along many 
lines, was sent by the Dayton League of 
Women Voters to Washington last week to 
attend the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. She was absent a week and 
had the privilege of visiting schools in 
Washington for several days, which will be 
of much help to her as a member of the 
school board of this city. 


We have many readers who live in such 
sunny climes that it will be hard for them 
to believe what awful snows they really do 
have in Maine. Our pastor at Lubec, of 
that State, Rev. Judson R. Jones, writes 
that the snow is ten feet deep in front of 
his house; but that in spite of such snow 
and a very disagreeable night, his last 
prayer meeting numbered sixty-eight pres- 
ent. That is only one indication of the way 
Brother Jones and his people are making 
things go in spite of bad weather. 


We are very sorry that in Dr. Denison’s 
article on church membership last week a 
printer’s error made him say that “in the 
average American church ten percent of its 
members do about eight percent of the work 
now being done.” It should have said 
“eighty percent.” Ten percent of the mem- 
bers doing eighty percent of the work! Is 
not this true of far too many of the 
churches? Read Dr. Denison’s valuable 
directions as to the way in which this 
enervating situation may be remedied. 


Spencerville, Ohio, Rev. J. A. Albright 
pastor, held a series of evangelistic services 





during three weeks of February, the pastor 
being his own evangelist and features of the 
Kingdom Enlistment Week plan being used. 
There were fourteen additions, and others 
to follow—making one hundred and thirty 
received during the two years of Brother 
Albright’s pastorate. During this same time 
the budget has been increased over sixty per- 
cent and benevolences over six hundred per- 
cent, and improvements to the amount of 
$3,000 have been made on the building. 


On the afternoon of Sunday, February 
21, more than a hundred young people met 
at the Versailles Church and organized the 
young people of that district of the Miami 
Ohio Conference for Congress work. All of 
the districts of this conference are now or- 
ganized and looking forward with much en- 
thusiasm to their annual meeting of all dis- 
tricts at Eaton on June 18. The general 
theme of this meeting will be “Building for 
Christ,” and the young people of the 
churches are planning for a really great 
time there. 

The woman’s mission board of the Miami 
Ohio Conference is conducting a series of 
very important district rallies, those at 
West Manchester, Franklin, and Springfield 
having been held this week; the one at 
Pleasant Hill will be March 9; at Troy, 
March 10; and at Piqua, March 11. The 
same inspirational program is given at each 
place, Mrs. H. A. Smith, Mrs. Athella M. 
Howsare, Mrs. Clark Denison, and Mrs. 
Sadie Swartsel being the speakers. The 
women should bear in mind the date for 
their particular district. 

Dr. W. P. Fletcher, now our pastor at 
Oshawa, Ontario, visited Defiance College 
for a series of addresses from February 
15-19, under the joint auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and the College 
Church of which Dr. F. H. Peters is the 
pastor. He delivered six addresses and 
held many personal conferences with the 
students, and an immeasurable amount of 
good resulted. The whole religious atmos- 
phere of the college was quickened and 
deepened. President Caris speaks of these 
meetings elsewhere in this issue. 


The Herald is greatly pleased to know 
that some of our churches which have never 
tried the plan are considering adding a 
pastor’s assistant or director of religious 
education to their staff. We want earnestly 
to commend the idea. It has worked won- 
derfully well in a number of our churches 
which have tried it. Those who are con- 
sidering adding such a worker should get 
in touch with Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, of 
the Department of Education, concerning 
three or four splendid young women who 
soon will be open to such appointments. 


Walnut Hills, Dayton, Rev. A. W. Hirby 
pastor, was much benefited by an impressive 
pageant, “The Dream That Came True,” 
given the other Sunday evening by a group 
of young people of various churches of this 
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city under the auspices of the Dayton 
Council of Churches. This pageant was 
first presented at the National Stewardship 
Council held in Dayton a few weeks ago, 
since which time it has been given to a num- 
ber of the churches of this city. It has been 
very successful and the pageant might well 
be used by churches or groups of churches 
elsewhere. 

A great institute for pastors and young 
people will be held at Franklinton, North 
Carolina, College, March 6-12, in which the 
Department of Christian Education and 
Home Mission Department are co-operating 
with President Henderson and Dean Collins 
and their co-laborers at the college. Home 
Mission Secretary Thomas, Dr. J. O. Atkin- 
son, Hermon Eldredge, Rev. J. L. Collins, 
Dr. S. A. Howell, Rev. H. E. Long, and Rev. 
W. S. Matthews are on the program, and a 
curriculum of very helpful subjects has been 
prepared. This promises to be one of the 
finest things the college has yet done for our 
colored pastors and young people. 

In our first article in this issue will be 
found a discerning study of the crying 
need for a larger number of real prophets 
of God in this present day. It is by one 
who is a real prophet himself, Rev. Miles 
H. Krumbine, who for a number of years 
has been one of the most outstanding 
preachers in this section of the country. His 
work in the pulpit of the First Lutheran 
Church of this city has attracted much at- 
tention by its keen and penetrating insight 
into present day life and by its virile voic- 
ing of present day needs. The sermon 
given here is taken from a small volume of 
dynamic sermons of a high order, “The Way 
to the Best,” the first edition of which has 
already been exhausted. Dr. Krumbine has 
just left the pastorate in Dayton to take 
charge of one of the larger Lutheran 
churches of Buffalo, New York, and in his 
going our city loses one of the most brilliant 
preachers who has ever graced any of its 
pulpits. 

There will be a great host of friends in 
every part of our brotherhood who will be 
very sorry indeed to learn that Dr. Martyn 
Summerbell, the president of Starkey Semi- 
nary, Lakemont, New York, is now in the 
General Hospital at Geneva, New York, 
where he underwent an emergency opera- 
tion for a very serious trouble on Thursday 
of last week. For a long time Brother 
Summerbell has been suffering from a most 
distressing difficulty, though no one would 
have imagined it from his continual sunny 
cheer and the amazing grit and vigor with 
which he has pursued his manifold tasks. 


‘But at last the operation became imperative, 


and we are now earnestly hoping that that 
nerve and virility which have always char- 
acterized him will carry him through this 
very critical ordeal and save to us the great 
man he truly is. He has so endeared him- 
self through his warm personal friendships 
to so many of us, as well as through his in- 
valuable work and wisdom to the whole 
church, that a great volume of prayer will 
ascend for his speedy recovery. 
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America today is that of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 

It is an exceedingly significant and encouraging 
thing, then, that it is the voice, not of a politician or of a 
propagandist, but of a preacher and prophet of God. So 
virile and dynamic is his message which is broadcasted 
every Sunday afternoon from the Bedford Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Brooklyn, N. Y., and so remarkable is his 
skill at question answering, that literally millions are 
tuning in, not for entertainment, but for inspiration and 
enlightenment in the spirit and things of God. This to- 
gether with the fact that he is one of our greatest pulpit 
men and also the president of the Federal Council of 
Churches, makes him doubtless the best known and most 
eminent speaker for Protestantism in America today. 


QO: E of the greatest and most far-reaching voices in 


ENCE it is a matter of genuine hope and enhearten- 
ment that this great and influential voice is being 
dedicated so fearlessly to the task of bringing about a 
larger measure of unity and good will among the jarring 
elements of this nation. Dr. Cadman, with the eye of a 
statesman and prophet, both of which he is, clearly dis- 
cerns the fact that no nation, and least of all a republic 
like ours, can long endure if its various classes and races 
and religions begin warring each other, or fomenting 
those suspicions and hatreds out of which wars inevitably 
come. He knows far too much of history not to be aware 
of the insidious perils which lie deep-hidden underneath 
those claims of class and group superiority which, in the 
name of patriotism, would set one element of our nation 
over against the other to subdue it and to rule it. Whether 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jew, whether native born or for- 
eign born, that spirit is disruptive of the only unity on 
which Christianity can survive or our nation endure. 
Says Dr. Cadman: 

Group strife is the rock on which every civilization has split. 
He who cherishes hate is a part of the great conspiracy that draws 
us into universal struggle about every twenty years and that 
makes the white man the most dangerous thing on all the earth. 
We have seen other empires and kingdoms, whose very names 
were synonyms for stable government, scattered like leaves in an 
autumn gale. I do not believe that this fate will visit our country, 
but I do believe that any nation which usurps just principles, or 
breaks contracts, or annihilates good will, or that sets up hate 
and prejudice and misrepresentation instead of intelligence, edu- 
cation, sympathy, and love as the great motive forces of a definite- 
ly ordained society, will disappear from the face of the earth by 
the judgment of Almighty God. So fell Rome of ancient memory 
and so fell Greece—so would fall America if she persisted in the 
way of strife; for it is the gulf which would become her grave. 


ERCEIVING with certain eye the peril involved to 
our country and to the world in the growing antagon- 
isms which are springing up and the spirit of dislike and 








Dr. Cadman Pleads for Unity and Good Will 


disunity which is all too manifest, Dr. Cadman has been 
devoting some of his efforts recently to the specific task 
or counteracting this dangerous tendency and of pointing 
out the imperious necessity that the various races and 
elements which must live together as neighbors here on 
this continent shall do so as friends and not as enemies. 
From his Brooklyn rostrum and elsewhere he has been 
laying much emphasis of late upon this vital truth. It 
was this which was the particular object of his recent 
tour through this part of the country, in which Dayton 
was permitted to have him as the speaker at a great mass 
meeting representing the different religions and races of 
this city. Here and elsewhere, with commanding logic 
as well as a contagious enthusiasm of friendship, he 
pleaded for a deeper and more discriminating understand- 
ing and appreciation between groups and religions. He 
particularly emphasized the necessity that here in Ameri- 
ca where we have such a polyglot population, and where 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew must live together whether 
we would or no, there is imperative need that we seek to 
find underneath all of our superficial differences and mis- 
understandings those deeper basic unities which lie far 
down in every human heart and which can be used to 
bind and hold us all together while we work out our more 
surface disagreements. In one of his addresses he said: 


As affairs now stand we too often meet to emphasize our 
differences and minimize our agreements. Destruction lies that 
way. Our mission is rather to emphasize our agreements and 
respect our differences, and labor for the development of a common 
mind. In the war we had it. If it was possible to find a common 
mind in the business of murdering, then surely it is possible to 
find a common mind in the business of peace. If it was possible 
for Locarno to declare the reign of peace over Central Europe, 
then it is more than possible for America to rally around the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man and declare peace 
and good will to all in our land. 


HAT there is a basic unity in the human race no one 
can doubt who has had any extended and discerning 
experience with mankind. There are foundational agree- 
ments upon which the whole human race is united. Look- 
ing at humanity superficially, there are great and irrec- 
oncilable discords and disagreements. Races, colors, 
classes, religions, ambitions, hatreds, separate us from 
each other; but down underneath all of these are great 
common human instincts that are more divine than hu- 
man, and these make us one. The love of home, the sus- 
ceptibility to sorrow and grief, the endurance of physical 
suffering and the capacity for heroism and self-sacrifice, 
the instinct to worship—these underlie the whole human 
race regardless of nationality or creed or color. And 
humanity never makes graver or more tragic blunder 
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than when it disregards or dishonors these more foundational ele- 
ments of unity in its dishumor and irritation over the surface 
differences. It is to this deeper unity that Dr. Cadman is appeal- 
ing in the hope that there may be stirred that reverent apprecia- 
tion between the jarring elements of our own national life which 
will cause men to seek to find a way in love and good fellowship to 
adjust their differences rather than in disgust and irritation to 
magnify and aggravate them. He says: 

Unity does not mean uniformity. A lady recently said to me, 
“T hope that there will be no differences of opinion in heaven.” 
Heaven itself forbid! Think of saying, “Me too,” throughout all 
eternity! No. Minorities are the means of growth. Let us en- 
courage differences so long as they contribute to the larger good. 
Minorities are more often right than majorities. Individuals are 
far more often right than minorities, many of them moving like 
blazing stars, counter to the direction of their times. No civiliza- 
tion is worth while that does not respect variety. But while we 
respect variety, let us unite in spirit and service. Let us leave 
cur theological weapons at the door and gather in the temple of 
brotherhood to do the things about which we agree; take hold as 
one man of the thorny problems of peace, industry, race relations, 
in round-table discussion groups and forums, where we can sit, 
all kinds of us, elbow to elbow. . . . Tolerance is a cheap word of 
political origin. We do not seek tolerance. We seek brotherhood, 
understanding, co-operation. It is the great business of religion 
to unite, and not to divide. To our shame be it confessed that 
the Church has lagged behind the chambers of commerce, the com- 
munity fund, the boards of education, in encouraging the people 
of different faiths to work together. But the last and biggest 
task of unification cannot be done by the chamber of commerce, 
or the community chest. It is lasting unification in brotherhood 
through service, and this task must be done by the Church. 


Not Charity, 


NE of the most significant things in the religious world in 
C recent times has been the change of attitude which has come 

both inside of the Church and outside of the Church towards 
foreign missions and the challenge of the Orient. Only a few 
years ago foreign missions was looked upon almost entirely as a 
project and responsibility of evangelization. Its great slogan was, 
“The Evangelization of the World in This Generation.” Inside 
and outside of the Church foreign mission work was thought of as 
an effort to reach the unevangelized portions of the world and 
convert as many as possible of the heathen to Christianity. This 
idea of foreign missions was shaped in no little part by the concep- 
tion of the Orient which was then uppermost in the common mind. 
We thought of Japan and China and India as being objects of 
charity, and foreign mission money was usually given with more 
or less of the attitude and feeling of handing out doles. We were 
then looking upon those oriental countries more or less as wards 
to be pitied and to be helped because they were helpless. And 
just so long as those nations were viewed in that light, foreign 
missions was but little more challenging than common charity. 

But a mighty change is taking place in the American concept 
of the Far East—taking place because mighty and tremendous 
changes have taken place and are taking place in the Far East 
itself. Instead of being helpless wards to be pitied, Japan and 
China and India are rapidly rising to the status of great and 
mighty nations. Instead of being objects for doles to be measured 
cut in the spirit and attitude of charity, they are year by year 
rising to the dignity and strength of self-dependent peoples who 
spurn charity and resent overlordship. They are becoming con- 
scious of their own great resources and latent possibilities and are 
demanding a new recognition in the world—and demanding it with 
that consciousness of power which sooner or later will take it if it 
is not given to them. 

Now all of this means a complete reversal of our former feeling 
towards foreign missions. Instead of being a dole to be given out 
to the helpless, instead of being a charity to be meted out to the 
weak, we must think of it rather as the effort to release the mighty 
dynamic and corrective forces of the Christian gospel into whole 
civilizations that are potent to wreck the world if they are not 
spiritualized and Christianized as only the gospel of Jesus Christ 
can do. Viewed in this manner, foreign missions is lifted onto a 
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T is this possibility of differing in the spirit of love and good 

will which has been too largely lost sight of in America. Far 
too much of our discussion of group separations, of racial and re- 
ligious differences, has been carried on in that harsh and unfeel- 
ing, and sometimes even bitter, spirit which has had little or none 
of the softer and finer tones of human sympathy and kindness in 
it—not to mention Christian love and brotherhood. It is idle to 
deny the fact that here in America there are many and grave prob- 
lems growing out of race and color and religion for which we 
must find wise and lasting settlement. No one should blind himself 
to that obvious fact. But the present frame of mind as touching 
these subjects is not one which will be conducive of wise and last- 
ing settlements. Wisdom, impartial and fair—and no other kind 
is either wise or enduring—is never begotten by suspicion and 
fear and hate. In the light of this fact alone, to say nothing of 
Christian love and mercy, it is appalling how much suspicion and 
antipathy and even hate has been preached in America both in pri- 
vate and in public in the past few years. Dr. Cadman is lifting his 
voice i> fervent appeal to humanity, of all races and na- 
tions and climes, to remember that God made them all of one blood 
and of one great common brotherhood and of one great human 
family of which he is the Father of us all. And never can there 
be any hope of peace and stability in this nation nor in the world 
until in that spirit which recognizes our common human brother- 
hood we undertake in kindliness and sympathy to work out our 
problems and adjust our differences in the unity of unfailing love 
and good will. And in this the followers of Jesus Christ should 
be the conspicuous leaders and example. 


But Challenge 


new plane and converted into a new and mighty challenge to the 
churches of America to do their utmost. Poverty, material and 
spiritual, still hangs over those oriental countries like an oppres- 
sive curse; ignorance and superstition still blight them; sin, sicken- 
ing and immeasureable, still infests their life everywhere; but 
underneath it all and through it all are the sinews of invincible 
strength and possibilities. New civilizations there are finding 
birth. And we should no longer think of foreign mission work as 
the handing out of doles to the poor and the wretched; but rather 
as the sending of the most virile and invaluable elements of our 
own Christian gospel and our own Christian civilization to help 
serve and direct those rapidly forming forces which will have so 
much to do with shaping the very destiny of humanity within the 
next few years. Those who are best informed about affairs in 
the Orient tell us how urgent is the need and how quickly Christian 
missions must be manned and equipped sufficiently for this great 
task; and that unless it is, the final results may be as disastrous 
for America as it is for the Far East. Viewed thus, foreign mis- 
sions becomes one of our most majestic and thrilling enterprises— 
one that calls for the giving of life and money on a large scale com- 
mensurate with the momentous outcome that is at stake. 

Earnestly The Herald is hoping that our pastors and mission 
leaders may lift our churches to this larger and more thrilling 
conception of the foreign mission enterprise—a conception which 
will compel from them, not a dole for charity, but an outpouring 
of their money for this magnificent work which must be done and 
done quickly for Christ and his world. The need in the work of our 
own denomination in the foreign mission field is so acute and the 
emergency so grave that nothing but unprecedented praying and 
giving on the part of our churches will be sufficient to sustain our 
part of the work in Japan and Porto Rico as our Lord and Christ 
must really be expecting us to do. Our churches can never meet 
this need by making foreign missions a side issue—a little bit of 
charity to be made up by “chipping in” dimes and quarters. For- 
eign missions must come to be a real and mighty challenge, a chal- 
lenge of such tremendous consequence that we will look upon it 
and feel towards it as a matter of major part in the planning and 
giving of our own selves and of our churches. Nothing less will 
make our March offering for foreign missions what it should be 
—and what Christ expects it to be. 
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The Coal Strikes Settled by Arbitration 

Within the past month two coal strikes were brought to an 
end through arbitration, the one, the anthracite strike which for 
several months has been bringing increasing suffering and high 
prices to the users of hard coal, especially throughout the East; 
and the other, a strike in the soft coal regions of West Virginia 
which has been running for two years, and which has witnessed 
some very serious disturbances. Both strikes have involved heavy 
financial losses to both miners and operators, and doubtless real 
physical hardships to thousands of families among the poor, some 
of them among the striking miners but many of them among people 
in no way directly related to the mining industry. 

It would seem that surely it is high time that our political and 
industrial leaders awaken to the fact that such strikes are becom- 
ing increasingly intolerable to modern life, and that a very patient 
and long-suffering public will not always submit to despoliation by 
such warfare. Labor leaders vigorously defend the right to strike 
as vitally basic to the liberty of workingmen, and industrial leaders 
as strongly insist upon the right to deal with their workers as they 
please as being an indispensable factor in the business world. Thus 
both the employer and the employee have fought every attempt at 
enforced arbitration for such labor difficulties. But whatever may 
have been true in the past, the time is here when certain great 
principles must come to control the thinking of the American people 
as touching this matter of strikes and lockouts. They are prin- 
ciples which should be as dear to the heart of workingmen as they 
are to any of the rest of us, especially as it is the poor and the 
working class who are called upon to suffer more than any others 
from our present strike method of settling labor troubles. Indeed 
it is only the poor who do suffer physical hardships from strikes— 
and these poor are frequently of that great general public who 
never receive any strike benefits and never in any way get any 
results from a strike but bad ones. Surely this fact alone ought 
to be a sufficient incentive to goad labor leaders to be first and 
foremost in seeking some better method for adjusting labor diffi- 
culties than the antiquated and intolerable strike system: 


Principles Which Make Strikes Intolerable 

But whether these leaders have the farseeing judgment to devise 
of their own free will something better or not, it is inevitable that 
the American public will sooner or later force them to do so. And 
instead of standing so stubbornly by the old theory of “the right 
to strike” and “the right to conduct our own business as we 
please,” which theories have been tenaciously clung to respectively 
by organized labor and organized business, our labor and industrial 
leaders should see that there are certain facts and principles which 
make inevitable the coming of a better order than our present way 
cf handling industrial disputes. Those principles, which must 
come to control modern thinking, are: 

First, modern life has become so much a solidarity that in- 
dividuals and individual organizations can no longer be permitted 
to fight out their differences with reckless disregard of their felluw- 
men. Any radical infringement of this principle will imperil the 
very foundation of civilized society, and this becomes increasingly 
true as we become more and more interdependent upon each other. 
Just so long as every community was more or less self-supporting, 
the general public did not greatly concern itself about industrial 
wars. Just so long, for instance, as the wooded hills around every 
city furnished fuel in abundance, little attention was paid to a coal 
strike; but now that city and country alike the nation over are 
vitally dependent upon coal for their physical comforts and financial 
prosperity, that which takes place in the mining sections becomes of 
acute consequence to everybody—as was made very evident to the 
users of hard coal by the strike just closed. The same principle 
holds true of all basic industries and will year by year make any 
interference with them an ever-enlarging injustice to others. 

Second, neutral peoples and neutral nations have “rights” as 
sacred as those claimed by belligerents. Whether we will or no, 
these “neutrals” are going to be more and more heard from from 
how on in increasing demand for protection from the cruel injustices 
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of wars and strikes, in which they are simply the victims and from 
which they can never hope to receive any profits—but only the 
severest of penalties. It is the suffering of neutral nations and 
innocent peoples which gives international war its most irrational 
and intolerable element of injustice; and the same is true of in- 
dustrial war, and will grow increasingly true as modern life con- 
tinues to become more and more interdependent. And it is society’s 
innate and inherent right and duty to protect these neutrals and 
these innocent victims—a right and duty which raise an irrepres- 
sible conflict to any method of industrial war which is as senseless 
and brings as large a measure of injury to the innocent but en- 
trapped public as does the strike and lockout system. 

Third, no group has any right unduly thus to impose hardship 
and suffering upon a helpless and innocent public simply to forward 
its own interests. This would be true even if those interests were 
always unquestionably just and right. It is eminently true in those 
conflicts in which selfishness ofttimes predominates on one or both 
sides. 


Are Labor and Industrial Leaders Competent for Leadership? 

Fourth, more and more the innate sense of freedom in the 
American heart rebels against the slavery imposed upon the public 
through the willful refusal of employers and employees to settle 
their troubles peacefully. Every strike like that from which the 
American people have just been suffering and for which they have 
been paying so dearly makes more evident the fact that the strike 
is an un-American institution and practice, wholly incongruous to 
the thought of American freedom and justice. There is an in- 
stinctive resentment in every American heart against being jockeyed 
by others into a position where tribute can be levied and one can 
be compelled to pay an exorbitant price or forced to suffer bitter 
hardship through the untoward acts of others. 

Fifth, because of all this we have come to the time when society 
has a right to exact of all who pretend to be leaders for any in- 
dustrial group or organization a conscientious and enlightened re- 
gard for these above principles, and an honest and _ intelligent 
effort to work out all social and industrial adjustments in harmony 
therewith. America has now reached that stage in civilization 
when we have a right to consider our leaders, either political or 
industrial, as inexcusably behind the times and as utterly in- 
capable and incompetent for modern leadership if they are not 
bending their energies to find some way of settling our industrial 
differences without that grievous spoliation of the rights and even 
the lives of others which is an unavoidable concomitant of the 
strike and lockout system. The time has come when we should 
feel that statesmen and leaders are simply incompetent for their 
job in this day and age if they cannot devise some better way than 
war—whether they be political or industrial statesmen and whether 
that war be between nation and nation or between employer and 
employee. 

The Herald is not greatly concerned as to the mechanics through 
which these principles shall be worked out. That is the business 
for industrial and labor leaders. But that they shall be worked 
out and that society shall be saved the inexcusable punishment of 
war, either international or industrial, should be the message and 
the insistence of every farseeing thinker. The present plan of 
fighting out differences is far too crude and selfish and irrational 
longer to be tolerated in modern civilized life. Undoubtedly it will 
take some profound changes in our present industrial order to 
make such a better manner of settlement possible. Those changes 
will have to be made in the spirit as well as in the mechanics of 
our industrial order, and among workingmen as well as among 
capitalists; for there has been altogether too much of selfishness 
and tyranny on both sides. But the greatest need right now is 
that industrial and labor leaders be made to understand that they 
must find some better way—and that if they do not have the brains 
and the spirit to do it among themselves, society will find those who 
have both the brains and the spirit to find a way to proteet itself. 
The question now is whether our present labor and industrial 
leaders are competent for leadership in new times like these. 


































































E are fallen upon evil times. There 
W is a famine of prophets, not a 
Honah in all this wide land whom 
we care to cast overboard; not a man 
among us gifted with the insight of a Jere- 
miah or an Isaiah, and thereby enabled to 
preach a message of doom, the prophet’s in- 
variable credential. Nay, let one attempt 
such a message, and with one accord we all 
charge against him “cynicism, the greatest 
of all sins.” Paradoxical as it may seem, a 
society may well lose all hope when it knows 
no preachers of doom in it. Society pro- 
gresses exactly in proportion to the number 
of prophetic heretics it has. 

Why have we no prophets? There are 
numerous minor reasons. Our leaders, ac- 
cepted and recognized as such, are usually 
men in official positions. Discretion and 
tact are requisite to successful administra- 
tion. That at once precludes the develop- 
ment of prophetic powers. When occasion- 
ally a prophet does speak forth from some 
pulpit, apologies are soon made to the 
wealthy parties most interested, and the 
lone preacher is neutralized. 

But there is an important historic reason 
why we have no prophets. The history of 
the origin of the Christian sermon, a very 
thorough account of which is to be had in 
“The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 
Upon the Christian Church,” by Dr. Edwin 
Hatch, is instructive. In the primitive 
church preaching was unknown. Instead 
of the preacher, the church had the prophet. 
His function was not that of prediction, but 
of spontaneous utterance. “He preached 
because he could not help it, because there 
was a divine breath breathing within him 
whieh must needs find utterance.” It is in 
this sense only that the prophets of the 
Early Church were preachers. 

Inevitably, Christianity made contacts 
with the Greek world. In the process of 
interpenetration that followed, Christianity 
both gave and took. One of the things it 
gave up was “Prophesying;” one of the 
things it took from the Greek world was 
that which became the Christian sermon. 

There was in the Greek world that Chris- 
tianity entered a species of public lectures 
known as sophists. The subjects of these 
sophists were usually morality or theology. 
They preached what we would call “ser- 
mons.” Robed in a special gown, seated on 
an elevated professorial chair, before an 
audience called either by personal invitation 
of the lecturer or by regular enrollment, the 
sophist would discourse in the most refined 
rhetorical forms on these vital themes. His 
discourses were frequently interrupted by 
applause or by shouts of “Bravo!” “Won- 
derful!” “Divine!” 

The sophist made both money and repu- 
” *First printed in The Century Magazine and later 

appearing as a chapter in “The Way to the Best,” 
the above sermon is printed, in part, by the kind 


permission of the author and of the publisher, 
George H. Doran Company. 


A Famine of Prophets* 
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tation out of his trade; frequently he was 
appointed to lofty positions in the state; 
sometimes he lived at the public expense. 
While among the Christians of that period 
“sophist” was always a word of scorn, never- 
theless the influence of sophism upon Chris- 
tianity was very considerable. Spontaneity 
of utterance in the primitive church, pro- 
phetic utterance, one might say, died almost 
entirely during the second century. More 
accurately it was crushed by the official 
groups of leaders in the church. Such advo- 
cates of spontaneity of utterance as sur- 
vived in Asia Minor, the Montanists, were 
quickly charged with heresy and properly 
condemned. To this very day Tertullian is 
regarded with grave suspicion by many be- 
cause he shared the Montanists’ view. 

By the Fourth Century spontaneous utter- 
ance was unknown and the Christian ser- 
mon, much as we know it, was the order of 
the day. The sermon was a direct result 
of Greek contact with Christianity. Whether 
Christian preachers became enamored of 
wealth, such as sophists accumulated read- 
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CRAFTSMEN OF THE SOUL 
BENEATH and beyond all our days 


and all our tasks there is one thing 
we are unfailingly doing: e are 
making—or unmaking—our own souls. 
Every mason who lays a wall builds 
twice, himself and the wall. The me- 
chanic who watches a lathe is turning 
something besides tempered steel; he 
is shaping, also, to more perfect uses, 
his own character, or else wasting the 
wealth of it. When his plea is finished 
the jury and the pleader are alike 
persuaded to some new issue of justice. 
We are not simply making things, or 
building cities, or carrying great—or 
littl—enterprises through to some 
happy conclusion; these are only the 
lesser things, shadows which pass. The 
true outcome of all human endeavor 
is humanity. Here is the test of all our 
doings from the fugitive thought which 
drifts through our minds like a gossa- 
mer web down an October wind to the 
most massive achievement: the soul 
they shape and leave behind them. To 
be a wise craftsman of the soul, build- 
ing self in beauty, goodness, and en- 
during value, is to have done the one 
supreme thing for which our little 
world was created—and we ourselves 
called for a little to be its citizens.— 


Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
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ily, or of high position, which was always 
accorded the more able orators,—one case 
is on record of a sophist so influential that 
he could turn the Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
who had come as a guest unexpectedly when 
the sophist was absent, out of doors at mid- 
night with impunity,—or whether in un- 
conscious imitation they fell into sophist 
ways, one cannot at this late date say with 
certainty. All these motives may have had 
some influence in accomplishing the change. 
The fact is that the form of content of the 





Christian message were changed, and re- 
main changed to this day. The Prophet’s 
habit of spontaneous utterance gave way to 
the orator’s habit of polished discourse, 
adorned with the finest phrases _ selected 
from the abundant literature of myth, fable, 
and classic lore. With the change in habit 
came a change in spirit and purpose. “The 
voice of the prophet had ceased; the voice 
of the preacher had begun.” 

The preacher was usually trained in the 
rhetorical methods of the day. Chrysostom, 
for instance, was trained under the well- 
known Libanius, leading sophist orator of 
his day, who on his deathbed said of him 
that he would have been his worthiest suc- 
cessor “if the Christians had not stolen 
him.” 

A description of a Fourth Century 
preacher by Chrysostom, the leading light 
of that century, is instructive: “There are 
many preachers who make long sermons: 
if they are well applauded, they are as glad 
as if they had obtained a kingdom; if they 
bring their sermon to an end in silence, 
their despondency is worse, I may almost 
say, than hell. It is this that ruins churches, 
that you do not seek to hear sermons that 
touch the heart, but sermons that will de- 
light your ears with their intonations and 
the structure of their phrases, just as if you 
were listening to singers and lute players. 
And we preachers humor your fancies, in- 
stead of trying to crush them. We act like 
a father who gives a sick child a cake or an 
ice, or something else that is merely nice to 
eat—just because he asks for it; and takes 
no pains to give him what is good for him; 
and then when the doctors blame him says, 
‘I could not bear to hear my child cry’... 
That is what we do when we elaborate beau- 
tiful sentences, fine combinations and har- 
monies, to please and not to profit, to be ad- 
mired and not to instruct, to delight and 
not to touch you, to go away with your ap- 
plause in our ears, and not to better your 
conduct. Believe me, I am not speaking at 
random: when you applaud me as I speak, I 
feel at the moment as it is natural for a 
man to feel. I will miake a clean breast of 
it. Why should I not? I am delighted and 
overjoyed. And then when I go home and 
reflect that the people who have been ap- 
plauding me have received no benefit, and 
indeed that whatever benefit they might 
have had has been killed by the applause 
and praises, I am sore at heart, and I la- 
ment and fall to tears, and I feel as thought 
I had spoken altogether in vain, and I say 

to myself, what is the good of all your 
labors, seeing that your hearers don’t want 
to reap any fruit out of all that you say? 
And I have often thought of laying down 4 
rule absolutely prohibiting all applause, and 
urging you to listen in silence.” Tradition 
has it that tumultous applause followed the 
delivery of this particular sermon. 
“Philosophy died, because for all but 4 
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THE 


small minority it ceased to be real. It 
passed from the sphere of thought and con- 
duct to that of exposition and literature. 
Its preachers preached, not because they 
were bursting with truths which could not 
help finding expression, but because they 
were masters of fine phrases and lived in an 
age in which fine phrases had a value. It 
died, in short, because it had become 
sophistry.” 

Rhetoric thus made philosophy unreal. 
Similarly, what rhetoric in the Greek world 
did to philosophy, the adoption of it in the 
Christian world eventually wrought upon 
Christianity, in that it destroyed the se- 
ligious reality of the prophet’s message. “‘So 
it has been with Christianity. It came into 
the world in the simple dress of a Prophet 
of Righteousness. It won that world by 
the stern reality of its life, by the subtle 
bonds of its brotherhood, by its message of 


consolation and of hope. Around it thronged 
the race of eloquent talkers who persuaded 
it to change its dress and to assimilate its 
language to their own. It seemed thereby 
to win a speedier and completer victory. 
But it purchased conquest at the price of 
reality. With that its progress stopped. 
There has been an element of sophsitry in it 
ever since; and so far as in any age that 
element has been dominant, so far has the 
progress of Christianity been arrested. Its 
progress is arrested now, because many of 
its preachers live in an unreal world. The 
truths they set forth are truths of utterance 
rather than truths of their lives. But if 
Christianity is to be again the power that 
it was in its earliest ages, it must renounce 
its costly purchase. A class of rhetorical 
chemists would be thought of only to be 
ridiculed: a class of rhetorical religionists is 
(Continued on page twenty-two) 


Glancing at Europe 
Number Nine— The Merry-Go-Round of France 
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T is no aspersion upon her more solid 
qualities to say that France has a decided 
appreciation of the lighter side of exist- 

ence. Perhaps this is seeing France to quite 
an extent through the gayer prism of Pari- 
sian life. Paris is colorful though lovable. 
Perhaps what some have termed shallow in 
her is the artistic. 

Paris does everything most artistically. 
Her streets, public buildings, homes, stores, 
and people show the unmistakable touch of 
the artist. It is the most beautiful city I 
have ever seen with its wide tree-lined 
smooth-surfaced streets, architectural and 
sculptural decorations located at exactly the 
right places and a beauty contour in most 
directions toward which one may look. The 
thoroguhfares are kept remarkably clean. 
Disagreeable sights are unavoidable, but it 
is evident Paris tries hard to avoid them. 
Parisian girls “doll up” in a marvelous way, 
but after it is done with such finesse, there 
is conveyed a suggestion of unrealness which 
one can scarcely avoid. To look well is no 
incidental ambition with them. 

No article can describe Paris. There is 
too much of it and its spirit is peculiar. Af- 
ter being impressed with its beauty the 
next impression is the gayety of its life. 
Cafes, music, plays, dancing, and gay life 
generally have devotees uncounted. In small 
parks along drives open air Punch and Judy 
shows abound, seats for which sell at about 
one cent in our money. Its night life is 
vivid. However, the Parisians do not make 
all of the gayety. The world flocks here for 
carnival time and Paris generously accom- 
modates them according to their own tastes. 
They are so generous minded that a young 
lady tourist without a male escort may rent 
one with good pedigree for an evening, thus 
admitting her unembarrassed wherever she 
may desire to go. The French are very lati- 





tudinous and an open purse covers a multi- 
tude of sins, or secures an enthusiastic part- 
nership in them, according to the whim of 
the spender. This may be measurably true 
of most places, but is less apparent else- 
where than in the cities of France. 
Convivial habits are quite universal. The 
restaurants of both Italy and France by ev- 
ery art attempt to secure wine patronage 
from their guests. Often they neglect to 
serve water, though the order may have 
been repeated several times, in the hope 
that wine be taken instead. In some cases 
more is charged for water than for wine. 
Tourist companies have to pay an extra bon- 
us in some French hotels on those guests 
who do not order wines. The railroads have 
many tank cars for transporting wine in 
much the same way as oil is handled in this 
country. Because of the extensive grape in- 
dustry the wine manufacturers have been 
able to create a near-patriotic attitude in 
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| ee not what you do, but the way you do it 
that makes this world go round. 

It's not what you say, but the way you say it 
that may cause a friend to frown. 

So, whatever the test, just do your best, 
be it in word and deed. 

A younger one may be watching you; 
remember—you' re in the lead. 

It’s the lead horse that makes the furrow 
straight, or the one that will break the gait. 

Just remember you are the lead horse now, 
and in your hands may be somebody’s fate. 

Don’t think by chance that you're not being 
watched, and slacken in word or work; 

For there is one up above who is watching 
you, and he knows whenever you shirk. 

So—get in the tugs, and pull the right way, 
and though you may not be fast, 

It’s not what you do, but the way you do it 
that will be your reward at last. 

—Wilson H. Beaver. 
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favor of wine drinking. In Rheims we vis- 
ited a great two-story champagne cellar in 
which millions of bottles of the product were 
ripening for from six to ten years, while 
other thousands of gallons were awaiting 
attention in many huge vats. The dinner in 
Paris without wine is the notable exception 
rather than the rule. 

Gambling is almost universal in both 
Italy and France and has many forms. 
Booths are found at frequent intervals 
along the streets with occupants selling 
chances of various kinds. Ofttimes a lone 
woman sits on the sidewalk doing the same 
thing. The expenses of the territory of Mon- 
aco are largely borne by the royalties from 
Monte Carlo gambling. 

How much France makes of war! The 
relics of Napoleon are everywhere. Thou- 
sands still crowd about them longing for 
more Napoleons who will tramp the earth in 
bloody footprints. No other one name is so 
frequently mentioned from the English 
Channel to the Mediterranean. The Col- 
onne Vendome in the center of one of the 
most prominent “places” of Paris is typ- 
ical. It rises one hundred forty-three feet 
in height and is thirteen feet in diameter. 
Spiral plates of bronze depicting scenes in 
the Napoleonic campaign mount to the top 
of the column. The metal came from 1,200 
cannons captured from Russia and Austria. 
A statue of Napoleon surmounts the whole. 
We visit the room in which the Peace Con- 
ference sessions were held and the car in 
which the armistice was signed, but the 
crowds were not thronging there as at the 
home of Napoleon. It would be well for 
the world if every relic of this kind in every 
nation were to dissolve and never again be 
visible. Their very presence incites youth 
to emulation. 

One cannot go over the devastation of 
French battle fields without endorsing Sher- 
man’s definition of war and at the same time 
experiencing an intense longing to pull the 
world from its consuming fires. The burial 
places of the thousands who gave their lives 
in that insane carnage have been made as 
beautiful as cemeteries can be made, but 
there’s no disguise of the awfulness of that 
human toll. One can pity quite as much 
those Germans grievously sinned against 
by selfishly ambitious war lords sleeping be- 
neath their black crosses as those of our 
own nation and their allies whose sleeping 
places are marked by crosses of white or the 
Hebrew star. 

The wrecked villages, denuded hills, and 
bomb pitted lands make one think of some 
devilish god of the proportions of ancient 

mythology who came to earth with power 
unlimited just to see how swift and furious 
his depredations could be made. The at- 
tempt of France to build up her forests had 
long been known before the war. Wherever 
possible her enemy destroyed them, together 
with orchards and vineyards, not to win the 
war but to injure France just as long as 
possible after the war was over. In what- 


ever generous spirit we are now inclined to 
regard our enemies of those days, honesty 
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forces the verdict that they were inexcus- 
ably inhuman. 

Great devastation remains unchanged. 
The limitation of resources and reduction 
of man power have forced it so. Battle 
trenches are unfilled. Huts are as they were 
in many instances, though some have had 
all wood removed for fuel. Some accoutre- 
ments and accompaniments of war still lay 
as left and great tangles of barbed wire 
are scattered everywhere. The barren, 
gravelly sub-soil has been exploded to tne 
surface and left in undulating irregularity. 
In some cases it will never again produce 
and elsewhere it will require an arduous 
building up before anything can be grown 
from it. The manner of the inhabitants of 
all this territory seems yet to suggest the 
awfulness of the tragedy. One still won- 
ders how so much of the world could at one 
time have fallen into such an aberration of 
hate and put it into operation with such 
fiendish cunning. 

You cannot describe Paris—you cannot 
even inventory it. It is easy to see and be- 
cause of its size one can keep on seeing it 
indefinitely. Taxi fare is so low that one 
can do his seeing rather cheaply in com- 
parison with such service elsewhere. Be- 
cause of low rates and a depreciated cur- 
rency a taxi from wherever it may happen 
to be picked up in the city generally returns 
you to your hotel for from ten to twenty 
cents plus a small tip. The tip must not 
be forgotten, or inadequate, or you are in 
an argument with your driver. If it is made 
approximately ten percent of the metered 
fare he will be satisfied. If it is much above 
that his hearty smile will be worth the add- 
ed investment. 

Of course one sees the universities of 
Paris which are unusually thorough, Eiffel 
Tower, the Louvre, the Exposition, the Re- 
publique Museum, Notre Dame, and other 
cathedrals, public buildings, Champs Ely- 
sees, and other wonderful streets and boule- 
vards, marvelous stores, cute little design- 
ing shops tucked in unexpected places, rare 
perfume and soap shops—but why enum- 
erate, it takes all to make Paris—and it ap- 
pears all is here, for Paris suggests com- 
pleteness. The city always seems to be on 
promenade in the evening. Refreshment 
places are thronged and music abounds in 
most of them. Taxi fares advance quite ma- 
terially after ten o’clock. 

A visit to Versailles and its Palace is full 
of interest and some disappointment. Ver- 
sailles has long been an outstanding place 
of history, not concerned with France alone. 
It was created by Louis XIV and is now a 
city of about 65,000 population. It lies on 
an arid plain. The original task was stu- 
pendous. Ground was given the desired con- 
tour by leveling here and heaping up there. 
A royal road was constructed to Paris and 
a system installed to bring enormous quan- 
tities of water from the Eure. These three 
items alone required the services of 36,000 
men and 6,000 horses for many years. It 
was built in the zenith of its founder, occu- 
pied by him in 1682, and then witnessed the 
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decadence of his reign. Later, shortly after 
the fall of the Bastile, the palace was in- 
vaded by a mob which forced the king to, re- 
turn to the Tulleries. For six months in 
1870-71 William I, King of Prussia, lived in 
this palace and was here proclaimed Ger- 
man Emporer. By the treaty of Versailles 
signed here in 1783, England recognized the 
independence of the United States. Later 
the issues of the World War were consid- 
ered here. At the rear of the palace are 
the gardens, a perfection in landscape effort, 
with ponds, shrubbery, sculpture, and in- 
numerable playing fountains. 

From Paris a number of passenger lines 
by air extend in almost every direction to 
other principal cities. During the tourist 
season reservations must be made well in 





advance to secure passage. These passen- 
ger planes carry ten or twelve passengers 
each and are a delightful method of trans- 
portation. We used one across to London 
and found it a pleasing experience, expedit- 
ing the journey and adding only about one- 
third to its expense. 

France has and has long had hardships 
which would crush less resistant spirits. 
Maybe as respite from these, she has turned 
to the more volatile things until the pursuit 
of these has approached the point of habit. 
Yet when all is known you love her because 
she can be light-hearted. Some types of her 
gayety may be regretted, her tinsel may be 
too abundant and much of her pleasure 
superficial, yet we love France for her open 
arms and hospitable smile. 


When Opportunity Spells Obligation 


BY REV. P. S. SAILER 


with each succeeding view of the gen- 

eral situation here in Greater New 
York, as viewed from the religious stand- 
point. 

In Brooklyn, which was formerly called— 
and still is to some extent, though mistak- 
enly—‘The City of Churches,” we have an 
appalling situation. Forty years ago when 
this title was appropriate, there was a 
church ministering to Protestant people, for 
about every fifteen hundred of the total pop- 
ulation. Today we have one to each 4,000 
in round numbers. Certain sections would 
still give the impression that this borough 
is a well-churched community. On the Pros- 
pect Slope, near our beautiful Prospect 
Park, are six big wealthy churches within 
four blocks of each other. 

If you were to go into the office of the Fed- 


T= sense of obligation grows upon me 
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VISION 
(THROUGH the long years since they 


went— 
Son and father, husband, friend— 
And their willing strength they lent 
To the war all wars to end, 
Often have we sadly said, 
“Through our blindness they are dead.” 


Through the long years yet untold, 
In the days that are to be, 
We must strive to gain, and hold, 
Peace on earth, in air and sea— 
Brotherhood the world to give, 
By their sacrifices we live! 
—Harford Willson in 
Millgate Monthly. 
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eration Secretary, as I frequently do, you 
would find on the wall a map of Brooklyn, 
with various colored pins indicating the lo- 
cation of our Protestant churches, and the 
denomination to which they belong. Some 
sections, like the one mentioned above, shows 
the pins standing pretty close together; in 
some instances, so close their heads about 
touch, but in others, vast stretches of thick- 
ly populated territory without a church of 


any description. Within a mile and a half 
of where this is being written is a section 
with at least twenty thousand—one pastor 
estimates it at 35,000—without a church. 

This is perhaps the most flagrant instance 
of neglect, but many other sections approxi- 
mate it as evidence of the amazing blindness 
of the great denominations to seize a won- 
derful opportunity for God. As indicating 
the actual situation, allow me to point out 
that during the past five years, only twenty- 
six churches have been organized in the 
neighboring boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens, on this side of the East River. In 
this territory there has been a growth con- 
servatively estimated at 300,000 by the 
health bureau for the five-year period. Thus 
it will be seen that only twenty-six churches 
have been organized to care for twenty-six 
communities of approximately 12,000 each. 
Think over the cities with which you are 
familiar, those having a population of about 
twelve thousand each, and then pause and 
take account of the churches to be found in 
those cities. 

But the objection is frequently offered 
that there are so many Roman Catholics and 
Jews in New York City, that probably 
there are quite enough Protestant churches 
to supply the need. All right, let us look 
at it from that angle. ‘The same source of 
information from which the above figures 
have been gleaned show a Roman Catholic 
population for the two boroughs named, of 
618,788. Only 15,079 are listed as belong- 
ing to Jewish religious organizations. A 
footnote, however, reveals the fact that this 
indicates number of families. If we allow 
ten to a family, we would still have but 
150,790. But even this does not represent 
all of the Jewish people to be found in these 
two boroughs I am sure, because so many 
of our Jewish neighbors have broken alto- 
gether with religious organizations. We will 
therefore place their number as equal to the 
Roman Catholics, which gives them a joint 
population of 1,237,566 as against 1,572,171 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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At Prayer Time 


Bring us not into temptation.—Matt. 
6:13; Luke 11:4. 


| 


Temptation! Strangely we do not yet 
know what to make of this word. That 
there is something implied by it that is vital 
to personal happiness and to human useful- 
ness is understood by every one who has a 
moral concern for his influence and success. 

Wide ranges of experience are set before 
us by this term. Many will think at once of 
the attainment of natural and habitual vir- 
tuous life that devout souls of the past have 
inspired—sincerity, consecration, fervency 
of love, both for God and man. But in these 
no one hopes to make a perfect score; es- 
pecially when we think of such endeavor 
stretching over a lifetime of resolution and 
effort beset with problem and conflicting 
desire. 

Milder, and perhaps more practical, prob- 
lems arise with people who think of tempta- 
tion but whose moral anxieties are not so 
tense. Our ordinary social world presents 
us with a set of ideals that we rather anx- 
iously safeguard yet which we seem to be al- 
ways violating to some degree. How often 
a day do you use the term, “Excuse me 
for—,” or, “I’m sorry,” “Beg your pardon,” 
etc.? Be it an act of inconsiderateness or a 
failure to meet some expectancy that others 
may have of us, we are constantly finding 
ourselves to be less than we really desire 
to be. 


So it would go until even trivialities enter 
in. In fact, we often hear the term, “little 
temptations.” And there are some who 
seem to be so aware of these that their lives 
appear to be tense and unnatural. 

It is only a negative life, after all, that 
is merely an endeavor to avoid temptation. 
By this very avoidance people fall into the 
temptation of forgetting the positive calls to 
life and action. Energy is spent in restraint 
which could be better used to express some 
concretely desired good. In fact, there is 
weakness in overwrought humiliation, and 
sin in an overstressed introspection. 


But there still stands this phrase from 
the Lord’s Prayer. 
o 


Each idol cast from out my mind, 
A priceless jewel to enshrine 
Within my heart; 
Nor let its radiance be confined, 
But shine to lighten humankind 
From out the dark. 
—Selected. 


oO 


Can it be that Jesus would have people 
feel that there are greater influences around 
them, with greater invitations to action, 
than the influences of evil? 

The question lacks some in directness to 
the statement of this petition. But there 
seems to be a desire to have people relieved 
of the oppressive sense of evil threatenings; 
and if this is the point of the desire, most 


* the Christian religion. 


of us respond to it readily. And if we 
properly understand the religious attitude 
of that day we can see why Jesus would 
have his followers actually pray out the 
sense of dread of evil about them, and pray 
in a sense that there was a surrounding 
providence that was quite in keeping with 
the highest good and the finest wishes of 
every man and woman. 

Such convictions of higher fellowship seem 
to be almost constant in Jesus. As to his 
teaching, no one can deny that there was 
lesson after lesson meant to bring out the 
principle that the spirit of the universe is 
good. In ministry—here we are always 
without full details—one characteristic 
stands out above all others; it is that the 
people who were helped, either in body or 
soul, were made to forget that they were 
victims of some mysterious wrath and made 
to know full well that they were objects of 
an infinite love. 

This does not mean that there is nothing 
whatever to guard against. Wrong then, as 
now, would be hurtful whether its doing im- 
plied choice or random action. It merely 
means that the prevalent motive of the uni- 
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Yes, he was tried as you and I 

At times are sorely tried. 

Tried? He was tried as you and I 
Have never yet been tried. 


But he fought on and fought the more 
When beaten to his knees; 

There he was stronger than before, 
And there won victories. 


The storm that tries the growing tree 
Does yet its life prolong, 

For all the fierce oppugnancy 

Roots it more deep and strong. 


So trials sent to you and me 
Shall but increase our strength; 
And if we bear us manfully 

We shall win through at length. 


—Contributed (From Japan). 
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verse is wholesome; it bids for faith and 
joyous endeavor rather than for fear and 
its consequent paralysis of ability. 


oO 


Even if this is but partially related to the 
meanings that are hidden in this prayer 
phrase it is yet a symbol of a gospel that 
can be, and’ should be, taught to the nations. 

The older civilizations have many fore- 
bodings of evil in their system of belief. 
It is very natural that they should. Our 
own religion came up through such atti- 
tude; such was the religion of Jesus’ day, 
and many statements of faith of Christian 
groups since show a marked element of this 
sense of dread. It only has lingered longer 
with the older cultures; but the fact that it 
has lingered there bids for the gospel of 
release. 

In my study is a little idol; some years 
ago it was given me by a friend who was 
seeking the virtues and the inspirations of 
Just what this idol 
had meant to that friend may not be known 
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by any of us who have always been outside 
of this friend’s earlier belief. But if you 
were to see the idol you would suspect 
something akin to dread in the worshiper’s 
heart. It represents physical power. There 
is some crushed animal at its feet and the 
idol seems to sit in wait for something else 
to come within its reach. It is true that 
this may stand for something that is friend- 
ly to man; and the animal that is broken 
may symbolize some common evil. But the 
visage of this work of clay does not suggest 
benevolence. Besides its stern vindictive- 
ness there is a grotesqueness that would 
seem to make the worshiper fearful and 
patronizing. 

Other nations, and the most of them 
Christian, need this gospel of the Lord’s 
Prayer, too. To live in dread of the god of 
war, to see in the face of an alien nothing 
but the suggestion of evil spirit and latent 
hostility, and to see no more in internation- 
al negotiation than cunning deceptiveness is 
to be virtually in a world full of fear. 

Will we longer be subjected to such ideals? 


oO 


I threw away a thousand things 
And kept but one, 

To find that I had kept the light 
Though lost the sun. 


I closed my heart to self and pride 
And swept life clean 

To find that I had let love in 
And crowned her queen. 


I wrecked my world of time and space 
With thoughts of death 

To find in God eternal dawn 
And sweetest breath. 


—Herbert R. Whiting. 


o 


We have not yet solved the mysteries of 
the universe; there are yet unexplained 
periods, or instances, of suffering,—some- 
times of destruction. 

We are far from having the human world 


ruled by the truest motive. There are evil 
designings of selfish patriots in our day. 

Even in our respective nations, or our 
more local communities, there are some who 
seek to undo the systems meant for safety. 

Yet, despite all these, there is good will in 
the world, there is increase in human inter- 
est; and there are growing numbers of 
people who want to live helpfully. 

Therefore we may yet be strong for a 
faith that believes the heart of the universe 
is essentially kind. 

oO 


“Work done for God, it dieth not.” 
o 


Correct and increase our faith, Good 
Spirit; help us to know how fully thou art 
in the universe thou hast made. Train us to 
serve so that thou wilt more and more be 
the heart of the life of the world. Save us 
from dread so that human life may know 
more what love is. Thus may thy will be 
done in earth, even as it is in heaven. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Work 


Woman’s 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





The Extension Period 
March—April 
E are entering the “Extension Period” 
proper, and although this whole year is 
“extension year,’ we must make special 
strides during these two months. 

The new membership slip and greeting 
will be a help in this work. The leaflet, en- 
titled “How?” suggests to you some of the 
steps which must be taken by societies and 
individuals, that our goal—Every Woman in 
the Missionary Society”—may be realized. 
Why should any woman be outside, the so- 
ciety? There is every reason why she 
should be inside the society. 

Now is the time; bring her in. 


March Program 


What to Do in March: , 
Definitely plan to secure new members, and if need- 
ful, to revive old members. Send a group from 
your society to some church that has no missionary 
society, leaving a group at home who will pray 
while they are working. Remember the associate 
members with a leaflet, personal call, or letter. 
PROGRAM 
. Opening Thought: . 
“Foreign missionaries are God’s ordained peace- 
makers.” ; 
2. “Looking Ahead With Latin America:” 
a. Our Sister Republics. (Use map of South 
Pages 33-42. 
Pages 54-58. 


~ 


America.) 
b. Their Problems. 
. “Listening In:” 
Station C. M. 
. Quiet Hour: 
Prayer and the Missionary. 


wo 


cr 





ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM 
The Christian Church in Latin America 


For No, 2: ; 
a. Twenty-five Years in Porto Rico. (Leaflet.) 


b. “Impersonation of a Latin-American Woman.” 
( Leaflet.) 5 

c. “The Call of South America to North America.” 
(Leafiet.) 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





We Are Growing 
N these days of intensive activities in all 
lines of Christian service, we are inclined 
to lose sight of that which is common to all 
phases of work. It is good to study our- 
selves occasionally and discover how the 
passion that moves each of us is after all 
an identical one. The various departments 
of a local church, though existing for dif- 
ferent purposes, seek in the end to promote 
the same cause. Even the aid societies and 
missionary organizations ultimately strive 
to upbuild the Kingdom, which means con- 
versions. The Christian Church, or denomi- 
nation, is just as a local church in prin- 
ciple. A common aim is before us and when 
we are able to see straight there are no col- 
lisions, but each parallels the other. The 

prosperity of one is that of all. 
It is interesting to observe, in the reports 
appearing in The Herald from time to time, 
the number of additions to the various 
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churches of the brotherhood. Most of these 
are by confession. It may be readily seen 
that many are being added to the church. 
Apparently the note of joy is always clearer 
when a larger number have accepted Christ. 
Probably overemphasis is placed on num- 
bers, yet it is just the same in fact when a 
large amount of money comes into our mis- 
sion treasury, or a large number of our 
young people are attending a school or gath- 
ering. We all like to see the concrete, it is 
more easily discerned. It is to be hoped 
that our Evangelistic Department will con- 
tinue to emphasize the number of souls add- 
ed to the church. It seems to be scriptural, 
as shown in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The methods used in the early days of 
the church were of such insignificance that 
they were often barely mentioned. The su- 
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preme passion of the early Christians was 
to lead men to Christ, and the great joy 
was to know that many were accepting him 
as Lord. Probably the most fruitful efforts 
were personal evangelism, which would be 
expected on the part of disciples who de- 
voutly believed in salvation through Christ. 
It was hardly reasonable that such people 
would wait for any public meeting to plead 
with their friends and relatives to seek the 
Savior whom they had found so precious. 

The system known among us as Kingdom 
Enlistment Week and used so fruitfully is 
but an expression of the same individual 
desire to have all men everywhere brought 
to Christ. Where this method is being used 
by pastors it is evident that some modifica- 
tion is often made, but splendid results are 
accruing. No doubt the Church at large 
is being greatly benefited through the pres- 
ent emphasis on evangelism. The present 
Convention period has witnessed larger ad- 
ditions to the Church than for many dec- 
ades. With real appreciation of the vital 
importance of growth in Kingdom business 
our people will no doubt come up to the 
next general gathering and plan in a very 
definite manner for continuing evangelism 
in a still broader way than has been possi- 
ble since the last Convention. 

Why not plan that every church, no mat- 
ter how small or far-removed, be energized 
by the spirit of evangelism during the next 
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four years? If consecrated efforts be made 
to accomplish this, the percentage of growth: 
during the next four years should be the 
largest yet. Without a doubt some of the 
most noticeable signs of progress would be 
observed in. the other departments of activ- 
ity. There would be a greater field to culti- 
vate as our membership would enlarge. A 
general growth all along the line should re- 
sult. It is hoped that all interested in the 


great work committed to our people will 
prayerfully consider the opportunities, which 
are now our responsibilities. 

CLARENCE DEFUR. 





Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





N increasing number of our Christian 

Church young people are preparing for 
various forms of Christian service. They 
should be used as far as possible in our 
churches. Some are available for service 
now, others will graduate from our colleges 
or in advanced work this spring and are 
eager to serve in the Christian Church if 
an opportunity is given to them. In addi- 
tion, there are quite a number of college 
students who have been taking special work 
in Christian Education and kindred courses 
who would be glad to work in special serv- 
ice during the summer vacation months, in 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, Young Peo- 
ples Work, or assistants to pastors in their 
general work. We have the names of a num- 
ber of these on file in our Christian Educa- 
tion office, and will be glad to send their 
names and addresses to pastors or others 
who may be interested. The Department of 
Christian Education will also be glad to 
hear from other young men and women who 
may be available for service in any phase 
of our church work, and to co-operate in ev- 
ery way in our power with them in their 
plans for the future. 


Dynamics of Teaching 

DYNAMICS of Teaching,” by Henry Ec- 

ward Tralle, is one of the splendid new 
books for the teacher’s library. This is a 
book written especially for workers in the 
field of religious education, and the author 
assumes that teaching is the greatest of all 
the arts, and that teaching skill is developed, 
just as are other skills, through study and 
practice. Of this book Dean Walter S. 
Athearn, of the School of Religious Educa- 
tion and Social Service, Boston University, 
says: “This book brings modern psychol- 
ogy in a very effective way to the service of 
the practical workers in the field of reli- 
gious education.” It is a book of both in- 
spirational and practical worth to any 
teacher who will read it, and is also admir- 
ably adapted for a study course, as topics 
for discussion and references for further 
reading and study accompany every chapter. 
“Dynamics of Teaching” is an exceedingly 
thought-provoking book, and deals with 
many phases of the teaching art, including 
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materials, plan, story, approach, precedence, 
equipment, preparation, and repeatedly em- 
phasizes the truth that “Religious education 
is the making of religious values real, at- 
tractive, and effective in life, through the 
skillful use of teaching units.” To the 
teacher who longs to make his own teaching 
dynamic, the book is invaluable. Dr. Tralle’s 
book, “The Phychology of Leadership,” is a 
splendid comparison book, and will help pre- 
sent leaders and teachers, and be of especial 
guidance to young people in developing 
those qualities of true leadership which are 
needed in Christian leadership. Both of 
these books may be secured from The Chris- 
tian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. 


Young People at Birmingham 
URTHER news of the Young People’s 
Conference to be held in connection with 

the International Sunday-school Convention 
at Birmingham, April 16, 17, 18, informs us 
that the program of that great gathering 
will center about five great issues: (1) 
Christian Citizenship and the Home; (2) 
Christian Citizenship and the Churches; 
(3) Christian Citizenship and Industry; 
(4) Christian Citizenship and the Races; 
(5) Christian Citizenship and the Nations. 
The Christian Church should have twenty- 
five outstanding young people in this Inter- 
national Conference, and attending the en- 
time Birmingham Convention as well, if pos- 
sible. Write to Dr. W. A. Harper, Elon 


College, N. C., today for information and 
credentials. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





EV. GEO. A. ROEMER, Finesville, N. 

J., writes: “I plan to give the Self-de- 
nial Week envelopes out a week ahead and 
have them put their offering in it day by 
day. May the books show all debts paid 
and a good nest egg October first.” 





Rev. A. W. Hirby, Walnut Hills, Dayton, 
is going to make sure that the regular For- 
eign Mission offering is not confused with 
the Self-denial Week offering. His church 
will observe Self-denial Week along with 
the host of other churches throughout our 
Zion, and bring that offering on March 14. 
Then on Easter Sunday the regular Foreign 
Mission offering is to be received. This 
church also has a minimum amount for for- 
eign missions in its duplex envelope budget 
every year. That is what we call real King- 
dom service. 


Rev. C. B. Lusk, Winchester, Indiana, 
says: “I have been thinking you should 
know how we appreciate the missionary 
literature for this year. It is the finest yet 
—just what we have needed for so long. 
Our people say, ‘We have never had such 
instruction in missions.’ I am hoping and 
praying for a real victory.” 
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averaging 20,000 people. 


worker. 


there are 13,000. 


situation in your own community? 
and with God by observing— 
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Figure This Out 


FrROM the latest available figures we find that there are 137 times as many 

people in Tokyo, Japan, as there are Christians. 
(Utsunomiya) there are 2,015 times as many, and in the northern (Sendai) field 
there are 412 times as many people as there are Christians. 

In the Tokyo field each preaching center has a surrounding population 
In the middle field there are 47,000, and in the 
Sendai field there are 28,810 people to each preaching center. 

In the Tokyo field there are 13,000 people to every Japanese male Christian 
In the middle field there are 104,000 and in the Sendai field 41,250 
to each Japanese male Christian worker. 

For each missionary in Tokyo of all denominations, including our own, 
In the middle field there are 523,000 to every missionary, 
and the only two in that field of any denomination are Dr. and Mrs. Fry. 
Sendai field there are 32,500 people to every missionary. 


Will you take your pencil and figure out how this compares with the 
Then help square accounts with these people 


Self-denial Week 


<< 


field 


In our middle 


In the 


The Foreign Mission Department, 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary. 








Rev. E. R. Caswell, Laconia, N. H., is 
pushing the Self-denial Week plan, and in 
preparation for it is preaching a series of 
six sermons from the strongest possible mis- 
sionary subjects. His church made a great 
offering last year, and we have no doubt they 
will do even better this time. 


Hev. H. H. Short, Hagerstown, Indiana, 
with the co-operation of his splendid Sun- 
day-school superintendent, Mr. W. O. Jones, 
is conducting a Church School of Missions 
during the Sunday-school hour during this 
six weeks’ period. It is an inspiring sight 
to see a whole Sunday-school definitely 
studying missions in such a systematic way. 
This is the third year that such a plan has 
been followed, and Superintendent Jones 
told me they had checked up on the attend- 
ance and found that it had materially in- 
creased each year during this period over 
the regular attendance. Here is a fine sug- 
gestion for others who want to get practical 
results. 


Rev. H. G. Halse, Wakarusa, Indiana, 
writes enthusiastically of his Church School 
of Missions. There are five classes with 
graded instruction and handwork all de- 
signed to deepen the missionary life of 
young and old. We wish we had room here 
to tell of some of the fine plans this school 
is carrying out. 


If space would permit we could go on tell- 
ing of church after church which is doing 
definite work now in preparation for the 
Self-denial Week and the offering to follow, 
March 14. 

Since our last report the total number of 
Church Schools of Missions being held has 
increased to sixty-five, and the total num- 


ber using the Blue Book program to one 
hundred twenty-nine. Following are those 
not previously announced: 


Volunteers for the Church School of Missions 


Church Pastor 


New Bedford, Mass., H. M. Hainer. 
Vaughnsville, Ohio, B. A. Kauffman. 


Volunteers for the Blue Book Program 
Church Pastor 


Christian Chapel, Ohio, Mrs. McD. Howcare. 
Sugar Creek, Ohio, Mrs. McD. Howsare. 
Sidney, Indiana, W. D. Samuel. 

Westerly, R. I., A. L. Schoning. 

Union Chapel (R. C.), Ind., Mrs. Bertha Driver. 
Antioch, Indiana, Isaac Cox. 

Warren, Indiana, F. E. Rockwell 

Advance, Indiana, No pastor. 

Mound Park, Wis., Guy Bailey. 

Pleasant Hill, Ohio, R. 
Vaughansville, Ohio, B. 
Appleton, Ohio, 
High Water, Ohio, 
Fairview, Ohio, V. C. 


F. Brown. 
A. Kauffman. 
V. C. Humphrey. 

V. ©. Humphrey. 
Humphrey. 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Stewardship Pageants 
ECENTLY the United Stewardship 


Council held one of its interdenomina- 
tional institutes here in Dayton. One part 
of the program was the pageant, “The 
Dream That Came True.” It was rendered 
by Dayton Christian Endeavorers. It was 
so effective and helpful that within two 
weeks fourteen churches requested the En- 
deavorers to repeat it in their churches. 

Pageants are a splendid way to teach 
stewardship. Are you availing yourself of 
the wealth of pageant material to help your 
church? 


Rev. B. A. Hartley, Pastor, North Man- 
chester, Indiana, writes: 
Last night was the third meeting of our 


stewardship classes. There are eighty-four 
taking part in the reading course. The in- 
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terest is fine and we are expecting great 
things along spiritual lines as the outcome 
of this study. 

Thus in the third week a number equal- 
ing more than one-half of the church’s en- 
rolled membership is participating. 


Leaders 

WHEN the leaders lead the people follow. 

When the pastor and official board study 
Christian stewardship, the congregation will 
soon follow. When the pastor and church 
officers actually practice stewardship prin- 
ciples, a goodly number of the membership 
will do so too. When pastor and those hold- 
ing official church positions actually tithe, 
many church members will tithe. Where 
the leaders lead, the people in goodly num- 
bers follow. Are you a pastor? A church 
official? Are you actually practicing the 
principles of Christian stewardship? The 
people follow where you lead. 


Foreign Mission Period 

HIS is the time when every church and 

pastor should be stressing the importance 
of our foreign work. Happy may that per- 
son be who makes a worthy gift to our work 
across the seas. The church that does not 
possess the spirit and passion for missions 
to the uttermost parts cannot prosper per- 
manently. No Christian can afford, for his 
own sake, regardless of the need of the 
world, to fail in praying, giving, sacrificing 
for the missions in the lands of need. Your 
real interest will be shown by the propor- 
tion of your giving in the March offering. 
Our Christian Church foreign work needs 
your money and prayers most sorely. 


1926 Handbook 

HE 1926 Handbook of the Christian 

Church, with its schedule of activities, is 
packed full of just such facts, data, and in- 
formation as every pastor and church offi- 
cer needs. It is full of helps for the 
churches. It is available upon request for 
any church officer. It is the most complete 
reference book of its kind ever issued by 
the Christian Church. It is different than 
The Christian Annual, which church offi- 
cers should have too. 


Newspapers and Magazines 
T is most reassuring to see how the great 
magazines and newspapers are writing on 
the important theme of stewardship. Re- 
cently while on a train we picked up a To- 
ledo Blade and our eyes fell on this editorial 
utterance: “The idea of stewardship of 
money is one of the biggest ideas of which 
the human being is capable. When a man 
thinks of his money as having been put in 
his hands for the good of humankind he has 
reached the highest level of common sense 
idealism of which any man is capable.” 
Have you seriously considered what your 
money has been put in your hands for? 


oO 


The happy people are those who are pro- 
ducing something; the bored people are 
those who are consuming much and pro- 
ducing nothing.—Dean Inge. 
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The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 


“When you've got a thing to say, 
Say it! Don’t take half a day, 
When your yarn’s got little in it, 
Crowd the whole thing in a minute. 
Life is short—a fleeting vapor— 
Don’t fill an eight-page paper, 
With a tale which at a pinch, 
Could be cornered in an inch! 

Boil her down until she simmers, 
Polish her until she glimmers, 
When you’ve got a thing to say, 
Say it! Don’t take half a day.” 


Many appear righteous, who are right- 
eous only in appearance. 


Money in the bank may make you rich, 
but only grace in the heart can make you 
good. 


Some folks think that what they do for 
others is too much, but what others do for 
them is too little. 


Horace Mann said, “Do not think of 
knocking another man’s brains out because 
he differs in opinion from you. It would be 
as rational to knock yourself on the head 
because you differ from ~yourself of ten 
years ago.” 


A little girl in rummaging through her 
mother’s trunk found a church letter which 
had not been presented to the church in the 
neighborhood into which they had moved 
several years before. The little explorer 
rushed to her mother saying, “Oh, mamma, 
I found your religion in the trunk.” 


HE churches should co-operate with each 

other in the general work the whole 
church has undertaken to do. Indeed, they 
must do so to meet effectively the work the 
Convention is doing. It seems that many 
have overlooked the fact that only when 
working together can the church, as a whole, 
move forward. Many of the churches have 
remitted their offerings to the Convention 
Fund, and many more will do as much, but 
some will neglect it entirely. When our 
churches learn the real meaning of all of 
them doing the same thing at the same time, 
they will find a solution to many of our 
vexing problems. Our churches are asked to 
co-operate in an offering. If all the church- 
es should fall in line, even though the in- 
dividual offering might be small, the aggre- 
gate sum would be at least twice as much 
as it now is. The Convention Secretary 
was in an audience not long ago when the 
preacher, who was not the pastor, was ask- 
ing for an offering. He said he did not 
know that there was need for a _ large 
amount, but he did not want the people to 
be ashamed of themselves. The offering was 
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quite respectable, and the people were not 
ashamed of themselves. We may have some 
among us who are not ashamed of them- 
selves because of the little they give, but 
they ought to be. 


One hundred and seventy-two churches 
have, up to this date (February 23), made 
their offering to the General Convention 
Fund, and they are none the poorer for so 
doing. There is not a church among them 
all that could not, nor should not, make an 
offering to this fund, and not one of them 
all that would not be the richer for so do- 
ing, to say nothing of the obligation that 
rests equally upon all. When the whole 
church is doing a work that benefits and 
blesses the local churches, each one of them 
is under obligation to share in the expense. 
To receive something for nothing has no 
place in the system of Christianity. There 
are those among us who would feel greatly 
ashamed of themselves and disgraced in the 
minds of their neighbors, did they allow an- 
other to pay their doctor’s bill, or their gro- 
cer’s bill, or any other bill due for them- 
selves, who feel no shame, or suffer any dis- 
grace, when they allow others to pay their 
church bills. The Convention Offering is 
due from all the churches, and not one 
should fail to meet its obligation. The ob- 
ligation is not for a stated amount, but for 
an offering. When the offering is made, be 
it large or small in amount, the obligation 
has been met, but until the offering is taken, 
the obligation is unmet. 


Drawing and Holding 


NE of our pastors was recently requested 

to recommend to a certain church a 
preacher who would draw, and he replied: 
“What you want is a church that will hold. 
Success depends not half so much upon the 
minister as upon you, the church.” 

There is more than a little truth in the 
reply, as it has a general application. The 
preacher’s function is not that of drawing 
or that of holding; it is that of preaching, 
and that primarily alone. His mind is not 
to be taken up with distracting anxiety as 
to how to get men to come to him. His ab- 
sorbing thought should be to present the 
truth so as to get men to come to Christ. 
But it is equally true that he who, possess- 
ing average ability and making a _ conse- 
crated use of it in the study of the Word, 
of nature, of providence, and of man, gives 
himself to the work of winning souls, will be 
a drawing preacher. 

At the same time, it is in the power of 
a church to do either of two things with 
those who are drawn to it: To thaw them 
in or to freeze them out. Love on the part 
of the people more than the eloquence of 
the pastor will hold a congregation together, 
while on the contrary, indifference and cold- 
ness and clique spirit on the part of the 
people, despite all the ability shown in the 
pulpit and by the pastor, will serve to dissi- 
pate any congregation.—Canadian Lutheran. 
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Last Words of Jesus 
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With His Disciples 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 14, 1926 
John 14:1-17 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—I am the way, the truth, 
and the life—John 14:6. 





ee 
HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, March S—Jesus the Way to 


God. John 14:1-15. 
Tuesday, March 9—The Comforter 
Promised, John 14:16-24. 


Wednesday, March 10—Jesus the True 
Vine. John 15:1-10. 
Thursday, 11—The_ Spirit of 
Truth. John 16:1-14. 
Friday, March 12—Christ’s Prayer for 
His Disciples. John 17:9-19. 
Saturday, March 13—Christ’s Prayer for 
All Believers. John 17:20-26. 
Sunday, March 14—Comforting Prom- 
ises. Isa. 40:1-8. 


March 
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WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


Silent Prayer—Whole school standing. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me—Offered as 
a prayer by the whole school. 

Hymn—"‘Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me,”” No. 139 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

John 14:1-17—Recited by the superintendent. 

Hymn—"“O Jesus, | Have Promised,’ No. 133 
in ““Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By teacher of men’s class. Thanks 
for good roads and means of travel; for 
Jesus the Way and for those who direct us 
to him; and prayer that we may be living 
finger-posts pointing the way to Jesus. 

Superintendent's three minutes. 

Secretary’s two minutes. 

Hymn—‘‘Jesus, Thou Divine Companion,” 


No. 196 in ‘‘Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


Let Not Your Heart be Troubled 


{? is such a killing thing to be troubled. 

It has a deteriorating effect on every 
organ of our body. It frazzles the nerves 
and makes us irritable. It is not only a re- 
sult, but a cause of non-faith. But there are 
difficulties te meet anc heavy burdens to 
bear, and sorrows to endure, and he is an 
idle optimist who has no basis for his “Don‘t 
worry.” But when Jesus tells you not to 
be troubled, he goes on to give a fertile soil 
for heartsease. 


Believe in God; believe also in me. 


This is God’s world, and he loves you, and 
he cares. And he is ever working for your 
good, and there is a benevolent purpose be- 
hind all his doings. And Jesus has come 
as “the express image” to show us what God 
is like, and he has taught us to say “Our 
Father.” They knew that he had sought to 
make every burden lighter, to relieve every 
distress, to right every wrong, and to bring 
health to every body and soul. If we really 
did believe in God and Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent, it would lift the load from 
many a heavy heart. When your heart is 





troubled believe in Jesus, and he that hath 
seen him hath seen the father. 
Preparing a Place for You 
Some one goes ahead and engages rooms 
so that when the singer or speaker or some 
other toiler comes everything is ready. So 
in the upward climb of life Jesus is ever 
ahead of us preparing for us resting places 
that we may be ready for the next part of 
our way, or the next duty, or the next cross, 
or the next temptation. And then at the 
end of the way we shall find the garden all 
planted, and the room all ready and supper 
waiting on the table. It will be sure 
enough a real “place,” and it will be great 
to be where he is. 
Thomas and Philip 
They just could not see it. Sometimes we 
teach that lesson with such care, or preach 
that sermon with such earnestness and long- 
ing, only to discover that Thomas did not 
know and Philip had not seen. And so we 
have had to go all over it again step by step. 
But it has often been a good thing that 
some one could not get it, for it has chal- 
lenged the teacher to be more clear and re- 
vealing and the preacher to know that it 
is line upon line. And Jesus brought to us 
a much richer revealing because of poor 
Thomas and Philip. He may have been dis- 
appointed with his pupils, but was he not 
fine about it though? 
I Am the Way 
It is difficult to comment even on that 
wonderful response of Jesus, for it is so 
full and complete; but I like to think that 
Jesus is the way in the sense of being the 
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whole way, the manner or way of life, and 
the direction towards and the road along 
which we go to find God. 


The Father Abiding in Me 


As a pastor it has thrilled me, yes and 
frightened me too, when I have caught some 
of my phrases of prayer coming out in mem- 
bers of my congregation, or to hear my 
voice in the voice of my child. But what a 
joy it must be to God to see himself coming 
out of his child in a word of kindness or a 
deed of love. It is our right to have him 
so abiding within us that we too can say 
that it is not I but God that speaketh and 
doeth. 


Greater Things 


What a promise, and how true it has been. 
As long as Jesus remains (or if he came 
back as some hope and teach) he must be 
local. Only a few thousands can see him 
or hear him, and only a very few little ones 
can have him put his hand upon their heads. 
But going to the Father he can now be in 
North America just as surely as in Galilee. 
He can put his hand now on the head of 
your little child. But it is literally true that 
greater things are being done today. He 
gave sight to blind eyes, but probably to- 
day in China alone and in his name more 
people have their sight restored in a month, 
or a week it may be, than he did in all his 
wonderful life. He still lives and still 
through his servants goes “about doing 
good.” 


In My Name 


Another wonderful promise, and how 
rich we are, if we can claim it. Name means 
personality. So if we can get into the per- 
sonality of Jesus, get into his insight of God, 
his unselfishness, his sincerity, and his 
spiritual earnestness, all that God has is 
ours. But it is useless for us to think we 
are praying in his name or loving him, if 
we keep not his commandments. 


How to Overcome the Spirit of Anger and Revenge 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MARCH 14, 1926 


Matt. 5:21-26; 


Rom. 12:14-21 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Have short addresses on the following themes: 
My Responsibility for a Hasty Temper and Unfor- 
giving Spirit. Can We Afford to Leave the Avenging 
of Our Wrongs in the Hands of God? Is Forgiving 


Until Seventy Times Seven Practicable? What is the 
Effect of Anger Upon the Body? 
Suggested Hymns: “Angry Words, O let them 


Never :” “Kind Words Can Never Die.” 

For Debate: Resolved, That anger and revenge are 
sometimes justifiable. 

Subjects for Prayer: 

Pray for a Christ-controlled temper. 

Pray that those who are controlled by their temper 
may let Christ have the control. 

Pray that you may have the forgiving spirit of 
Jesus. 

Pray that you may be made partaker of the gentle- 
ness of Jesus. 

Pray that you may be able truly to pray for your 
enemies. 

Pray that God will give you the enablement to 
bless and do good to those who persecute, despise, and 
do all manner of evil against you. 


Thoughts on the Theme 


ATT. 5:21,22. “Whosoever is angry 

with his brother without a cause shall 
be in danger of the judgment.” So much of 
the anger displayed in life is without any 
cause worth designating as such. It is some 
little foolish thing, or some vain imagining 
of slight or imagined wrong, and we brood 
over it and it grows and grows like Jack’s 
beanstalk until it clouds the sky of our rea- 
son and, unless uprooted and cast out of 
our hearts, may bear awful fruitage. Where 
there is anger there is danger. The men 
and women of hasty, ungoverned temper 
often pride themselves on that fact, fooling 
themselves into thinking that a strong tem- 
per is a mark of strength of character. A 
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strong temper ungoverned is a mark of 
weakness; a strong temper governed is a 
sign of strength. 

Matt. 5:23,24. “Therefore if thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath ought against thee; 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.” When 
the Jew came with his gift to the altar he 
came with the purpose of worshiping God. 
Christ is saying when Jew or Christian 
comes to worship God and there remembers 
that some fellow-Christian has something 
against the worshiper, he should go and be 
reconciled to that brother before he is in 
condition to worship God. What a vacating 
of the place of worship there would be if 
this were carried out. Remember this does 
not say if you have ought against your 
brother; but if he has anything against you. 
In Matt. 18:15 is the instruction as to what 
to do if you have ought against a brother. 
If Christians would obey these two com- 
mands there would be a different atmos- 
phere in our churches and communities. 


V. 25. “Agree with thine adversary 
quickly .while thou art in the way with 
him.” Jesus knew that quarrels settled at 
once are much easier settled than after 
they have been brooded over and allowed to 
take deep root in the heart and mind. An 
oak is an easy thing to uproot if it is done 
when the acorn first pushes its little tree 
stem up through the soil, but you cannot 
uproot it with a team of the strongest 
horses after a few years. It was said by 
one who was very intimate with Mr. Moody, 
that he had a rather hasty temper and some- 
times he would say hasty words, but that 
the words would scarcely fall from his lips 
before you would hear him say, “Forgive 
me; that was unchristian.” 

Rom. 12:14. “Bless them which perse- 
cute you; bless, and curse not.” That was 
the spirit of the Christ on the cross; the 
spirit of a Stephen as the cruel rocks 
crushed out his young life; the spirit of 
thousands of martyrs; the spirit of God’s 
children throughout the ages. It has been 
done. It can be done. You can do it by the 
help of Christ, if you will. 

V. 17. “Never pay back evil for evil to 
anyone.” Did you ever hear anyone say, 
“T will get even with him or her if it takes 
twenty years, I’ll pay them back just as good 
as they sent with compound interest.” That 
is never Christian in spirit. That is not 
the spirit of Christ. It may be very human, 
but it is very unchristlike. The one who 
manifests this spirit is but feeding the dark, 
turbid stream of hate which widens in its 
flow to the sea of spiritual death, instead of 
seeking to dry it up at its source. 

V. 19. “Never revenge yourselves, be- 
loved, but let the wrath of God have its 
way; for it is written, Vengeance is mine, 
I will pay back—the Lord has said it.” Can 
we not trust God to settle our revenge ac- 
counts? He knows all the circumstances, 
and all the motives, and all the influences 
back of the trouble. When he pays back it 
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will be in absolute fairness and righteous- 
ness. Then when we leave the matter in 
God’s hands, let us see that we do not leave 
it there in a revengeful spirit. Christ left 
the matter in God’s hands, but he prayed, 
“Father, forgive them.” Stephen left the 
matter of paying back in God’s hands, but 
he prayed, “Lay not this sin to their 
charge.” We must learn to do the same if 
we are to be truly Christian. 


To Illustrate 


A woman told me that she knew she had 
a bad temper, but that she was “over it in 
a minute.” So is a Gatling gun, but it 
blows everything in pieces.—Billy Sunday. 

A Korean Christian told in a prayer meet- 
ing how he conquered anger, his besetting 
sin. The missionary had explained to him 
that every burst of anger pierced the heart 
of Jesus. “So I hung the picture of the 
Lord Jesus on my wall,” he said, “and every 
time I lost my temper, I put a thorn on that 
picture. The picture was soon covered with 
thorns. A great love came over me that he 
should suffer because of my temper, and 
now he gives me grace in temptation. “I 
say, ‘Not I, but Christ within me,’ and his 
sweetness comes instead of my bad temper.” 
—Forward. . 

“Do you know that fellow Moriarity 
that’s always comin’ up and thumpin’ ye on 
the chest, and shoutin’, ‘How are ye?’” “I 
know him, Pat.” “He’s made me ache more 
than once, but I’ll get even with him now!” 
“How will ye do it?” “I'll tell ye. He al- 
ways hits me over my right vest pocket. 
He’ll hit me just once more. I’ve put a 
stick of dynamite, d’ye mind, in that vest 
pocket!” The story is good for a laugh; 
but behind the fun there’s a tremendous 
truth in it. No revenge was ever planned 
and carried out that did not react upon the 
perpetrator and injury him more than his 
victim.—_The Way. 

I am naturally as irritable as any; but 
when I find anger or passion or any other 
evil temper arise in my mind, immediately I 
go to my Redeemer; and, confessing my sins, 
I give myself up to be managed by him.— 
Clarke. 

Revenge is a cruel word: Manhood, some 
call it; but is is rather doghood. The man- 
lier any man is, the milder and more merci- 
ful, as Julius Caesar, who, when he had 
Pompey’s head presented to him, wept, and 
said, “I seek not revenge, but victory.”— 
John Trapp. 

A rude undertaker struck a weeping boy 
away from his mother’s coffin, and elicited 
the retort, “I’ll kill you for that!” Ata 
later day the undertaker was arraigned for 
trial in a criminal court. A young man 
volunteered for his defense, whose genius en- 
tranced all. and secured his acquittal. The 
acquitted thanked his volunteer advocate. 
He refused thanks, reminded the other of 
the scene at his mother’s coffin, and said 
that he had now sweet revenge. 


You’re a Winner 
(For Reading or Recitation) 


If you can take the punishment you’re sure you don’t 
deserve, 

And take it all without the twitching of a single nerve, 

If you can hold your temper when another’s on your 
feet, 

And doing everything he can to give your wrath a 
treat— 

You’re a winner! 


If you can shrug your shoulders to each crushing, 
stinging blow, 

Nor mind each thorn and brier they’ve placed along 
the way you go, 

If you can build your house anew that other men 
have wrecked. 

And hold within your heart no hate and keep your 
anger checked— 

You’re a winner! 
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If you can overlook the wrongs men do and then 
forgive, 
And turn about and greet them as your brothers 
while you live, 
If you can translate knocks to boosts and give a 
cheery smile 
For every frown and curse you get from envious 
hearts the while— 
You're a winner! 
R. Rhodes Stahley, in The Watchword. 
For Discussion 


What do you consider the finest illustration of for- 
giveness in the Old Testament? 

What do you consider the finest illustration of 
forgiveness in the New Testament? 

Tell of some outstanding incident of forgiveness in 
secular history. 


Tell of some instance of forgiveness that has come 
under your personal observation. 


Is it ever right to be angry? If so, when? 

Is it ever right to take revenge? If so, when? 

Why should we not seek for revenge? 

What do you consider the secret of temper control” 

Has a Christian any more right to give way to 
anger than he has to get drunk? 


The Peace That Clings 


HE prophet speaks of the perfect peace 

that comes to the ‘man “whose mind is 
stayed on thee.” It is not the man whose 
mind is contented or stationary. That mind 
may be a stagnant mind. It is like the 
builder in the open field. If the rock had 
eyes it might see! it might admire the field 
and the sky and the song of birds, but it is 
a rock without blessing, a rock without 
helpfulness, a rock without a soul. Winter 
and summer and cold and heat and day and 
night it is still a rock, always a rock, and 
nothing but a rock. The prophet is talking 
about another sort of peace—the peace of 
mind stayed upon God. It is that sort of 
a mind that rejoices in God. To be stayed 
on him is conscious strength and constant 
strength; the consciousness of the strength 
that has Jesus at the heart of it and also 
at the circumference of it. It is the one 
way to be blest, and the one way to be a 
blessing. The mind that is not “stayed,” 
lacks reliability; it lacks centralization; it 
lacks unity of action and definiteness of 
Christlike purpose. 

Doctor Matheson once said that peace 
comes to the thing to which it is fastened, 
something that is constantly moving. Said 
he: “What would be the difference between 
a soul bound to a rock and a soul bound 
to a star? The soul bound to the rock 
would be stationary; the soul bound to the 
star would be ever on the wing. The world’s 
peace is standing still; God’s is moving on. 
The world’s peace is silence; God’s is a liv- 
ing voice.” The inference is therefore plain 
that “the peace of God descends on every 
man as it descended on Jesus—in the midst 
of the waters.” When he is resting in Je- 
sus he is doing his best for Jesus. The peace 
that comes by “staying” is the peace that 
manifests itself by acting. Lean hard and 
you will work hard.—United Presbyterian. 


oO 


God often asks his children to learn how 
to be good losers in this earthly arena in 
order that they may fit themselves for 
triumphs that endure—Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man. 
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Frances Goes Visiting 


A Story 


BY DORA 


stormed Frances. “And I can’t stop 

thinking about it. She tells lies, mother, 
out and out lies about me; and some of the 
girls believe ’em, and—.” With a sob 
Frances threw herself face down upon the 
couch. 

Mrs. Barlow opened her mouth to speak 
and then shut it again; what more could 
she say? Her brother, John, a thoughtful 
look in his keen gray eyes, glanced first at 
the mother so eager to help, yet so helpless, 
then at the daughter shaking with uncon- 
trollable sobs. “Frances,” said he, “put on 
your hat; you and I are going visiting.” 

“Oh, Uncle John, I don’t want to, honest, 
I don’t,” cried twelve-year-old Frances, 
choking back her sobs and dabbing at her 
tears with an already moist handkerchief. 
“When anyone’s as perfectly horrid mean 
as Helen is, I can’t think of a single other 
thing.” 

“The very reason I want you to come,” de- 
clared her uncle. 

“John,” put in Mrs. Barlow quickly, 
“you’re not going to see Helen’s mother! 
It won’t do a particle of good; we’ve tried 
that.” 

“Never fear,” replied her brother; “we’re 
going to leave that young tyrant and her 
family severely alone. Come, Frances, I’m 
waiting. Better wear your hat; we’re going 
on the car.” 

Thus urged, Frances bathed her red eyes, 
then put on her hat and new spring coat. 
But her heart was heavy as ever. When 
people are mean how can anyone help being 
miserable? 

“Don’t wait lunch for us,” called back 
Uncle John as the two hurried down the 
front steps; “we’re going as far as Timber- 
ville.” 

“Not to the Slocum farm! I thought—.” 

“You thought,” finished John Barlow, 
“you thought I was never going there again. 
I didn’t intend to, but this is an emergency.” 

Emergency. The word woke Frances out 
of thought. How was it an emergency, and 
what exactly did emergency mean? “How 
is it an emergency?” she queried. 

“I’m hoping you'll find that out for your- 
self,” answered her uncle. “Now, my dear, 
if we run for that car, I believe we’ll just 
about make it.” 

Arriving breathless at the corner, they 
managed to scramble aboard the long yellow 
car; in a surprisingly short time they had 
left the city streets behind them and were 
driving through the country, where the 
budding trees and fresh, young grass dotted 
over with brilliant dandelions gave more 
than a promise of spring. Here and there a 
farmer could be seen plowing his fields; be- 
yond against the blue horizon, a long sweep 
of golden mustard glowed. Over all, the 
shimmering blue sky seemed to pulse with 


| DON’T care, she’s horrid, just hateful!” 


DEXTER 


gladness. Uncle John’s face brightened in 
sympathy with the awakening world, but 
Frances—no sooner was she seated before 
she began retailing her woes. “I never did 
one thing mean to her; she’s just jealous 
because I get higher marks than she. Calls 
me teacher’s pet, and everything I do she 
makes fun of. Oh, you don’t know, Uncle 
John! She gives things to the girls, cake 
her mother makes and little tarts and has 
parties just now to invite me. I wouldn’t 
go anyhow, but—but the other girls go, 
and.” On and on in angry jerks and spasms 
went the wrathful young voice, while out- 
side the forest reserve with its beautiful 
park filled with graceful deer flew by. 
Frances barely spared a glance. For a mile 
they ran along the banks of Silver Springs 
River. But the musical rippling river 
flooded with the melting snow and spring 
rains and the great willows filming over 
with a dainty mist of new green might as 
well not have been there—as far as Frances 
was concerned. 

“She makes my life just miserable, uncle, 
just miserable,” she brought out suddenly 
and so emphatically that all the passengers 
in the car turned to look at her. Brown 
curls, blazing black eyes, flaming cheeks, 
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DID YOU GIVE HIM A LIFT? 
p'? you give him a lift? He's a brother 


man, 
And bearing about all the burden he can. 
Did you give him a smile? He was downcast 
and blue, 
And the smile would have helped him to 
battle it through. 
Did you give him your hand? 
slipping downhill, 
And the world, so I fancied, was using him ill. 
Did you give him a word? Did you show him 
the road? 
Or did you just let him go on with his load? 
Do you know what it means to be losing the 


fight, 


He was 


When just a lift in time might set everything 
right? ; 

Do you know what it means—just a clasp of 
the hand, 

When a man’s borne about all a man ought 
to stand? 

Did you ask what it was—why the quivering 


lip? 

Why the half-suppressed sob, and the scalding 
tear’s drip? 

Were you brother of his when the time came 


of need? 
Did you offer to help him, or didn't you 
heed? —Selected. 
AAAI. »°’T"F°b»ToetWwWwo wv 


met their gaze. But not a sign of admira- 
tion in those surprised glances. 

Burning with shame, Frances turned her 
crimson face quickly toward the window. A 
sunlit stone bridge spanning the river flew 
by. But Frances didn’t see it. Her eyes, 


looking inward, were seeing something very 
far from lovely—a heart torn with anger 
“And not my fault at all,” 


and bitterness. 
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“Not the least 


she thought hopelessly. 
tiniest bit.” 
“Here we are, the next corner,” declared 
Uncle John, spring up and ringing the bell. 
The next minute he was helping Frances 
down from the high step, and they started 
down a winding path between two old pine 


trees. “Same old shack,” he remarked as a 
weather-beaten gray farmhouse came to 
view; “the old fellow doesn’t believe in slick- 
ing up much.” 

Picking their way through a litter of old 
boards, scattered straw, and mud, they 
reached the front door. The bell was out 
of order, but repeated knockings brought a 
shuffling little man to the door. Brooding 
eyes in a pale discontented face peered out 
at them. 

“Oh, it’s you, Barlow, huh? Well, you 
might as well come in. We’re kind of upset 
as usual. Sairey’s around somewhere, 
though. Take a chair.” 

Sairey, being unearthed from somewhere, 
turned out to be a timid bleak-faced woman 
with thin discouraged-looking sandy hair. 
Seating herself stiffly in a chair, she added 
little to the conversation. Her husband 
talked even less. Frances fidgeted on her 
hard uncomfortable chair. What very un- 
interesting people, what a bare unpleasant 
room! Why had her uncle brought her here 
of all places? He was doing all the talking 
himself, telling news of mutual friends, try- 
ing to arouse interest in recent events in 
Washington, even relating an amusing anec- 
dote or two. All in vain; his hosts gave 
only grunts for answers; more, they sat on 
the edges of their chairs and seemed to be 
waiting for nothing else than for their guest 
to finish talking and go. 

Becoming discouraged apparently, Sarah 
Slocum quavered: “We were just setting 
down to a bite ’a lunch when you come in.” 

“Might as well join us,” muttered Ezra in 
a grumbling voice, leading the way into the 
next room. 

“Ah, this would be some relief!” thought 
Frances. But seated in front of a plate of 
pale colored beans and white salt pork, with 
a slab of soggy cornbread beside, she 
changed her mind. What is worse than a 
silent, unsociable meal? She felt like 
screaming just to break the oppressive still- 
ness. 

Then in a _ twinkling everything was 
changed; Uncle John asked a question. “Do 
you have anything to do with Jim Berry 
now?” 

The effect was electrical. Ezra sat up. 
Sarah sat up. Both began talking at once. 
Faces flushing, eyes snapping, how they did 
talk! Frances was so astonished at their 
changed appearance that she scarcely took 
in what they were talking about at first. 
Bang, down came Ezra’s fist on the red 
tablecloth. ‘“He’s made a failure outen me, 
that’s what Jim Berry’s done,” he shouted 
vindictively. “If he hadn’t sold that land 
for a roadhouse and ruined my property, I’d 
’a been a rich man today, ’stead of a poor 
runt without money to buy proper seed to 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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Communications 


Call the Doctor! 


Who wants to ride in an old delapsion of 
a car? Who would not want to ride in a 
nice new car? The old car might be able 
to take us to our destination, but I prefer the 
new one. 

An old unkept church building may have 
the gospel preached in it, but a neat one is 
more attractive to the outsider who is look- 
ing for a church home. I have no doubt but 
that the gospel could be preached in any old 
building, with the preacher dressed in over- 
alls, and it might be just as effective to the 
hearers. But who would be the hearers? 
There might be a few pilgrims of the Cross, 
but the others would be of the don’t-care 
class who think anything is good enough 
for God. What is needed today is that we 
get a little of the pride in our hearts con- 
verted so we will have some pride for our 
church buildings. 

We build new schoolhouses because the 
old ones are not modern. The old red 
schoolhouses were all right in their day, but 
they are out of date now, as are some of 
our church buildings. We are trying to do 
very important work in a modern age with 
an ancient equipment. Our churches need 
an overhauling. Some may say, “We can- 
not repair our building, for we have all we 
can do to get money enough to pay the 
pastor.” Such people will soon find it im- 
possible even to pay the pastor, and then 
all will be gone. It is better to try and 
lose than not to try at all. 

This does not mean we must necessarily 
tear down and build new; but a little paint, 
some new pews, something added to the out- 
ward appearance, would put new life into 
the old church building and add to its use- 
fulness. A run-down church building and a 
discouraged congregation are like a_ sick 
man—they need a doctor. But in most cases 
they never call one until it is too late, and 
then when the patient dies the doctor is 
blamed for it. 

Some churches do not know whom to call, 
so they call in anyone who happens along. 
Sometimes these would-be doctors kill them 
outright, or else take them prisoners and 
transfer them to the sect they belong to; 
and can you blame a man for pulling with 
the church with which he is associated? 

Now such things have happened, and 
other churches in New England are on the 
sick list. Why don’t more of them call 
their home doctors? Our churches cannot 
live without pastors, and some cannot live 


with pastors. Is there a remedy? There 
can be no harm in suggestions. 48 
I believe our churches and ministers 


should have a closer fellowship with our 
headquarters so they might be better organ- 
ized. In this way Christian ministers who 
want Christian churches would be able to 
get one and not have to go outside for a 
pastorate. A great many ministers do not 
know about any churches outside of their 
own conference, only the few who advertise 
in The Herald of Gospel Liberty. Other de- 
nominations are looking for churches, and 
we are supplying them with some. Why 
not try their plan and use the same methods 
to save our churches as they use to get 
them? 
MILEs B. FISK. 
Alna, Maine. 


Joyous Days in My Ministry 


About forty-five years ago, 1880-81, I min- 
istered to a small village church in a beauti- 
ful little valley not far distant from the 
poetic Stillwater River, with its charming 
grassy hill slopes overlooking the valley, 
all bathed in the warm morning sunshine 


where small herds of grazing cattle often 
lay contentedly in the green pasture fields 
and countless little songsters filled the air 
with their cheery songs. As I drove to: and 
fro in my buggy from my farm about 
eighteen miles distant, I was charmed and 
inspired with Nature’s own music and glad- 
ness. In the summer I preached to the 
villagers and the country folk who gathered 
in the small chapel twice on each Sabbath of 
two Sundays in the month, forenoon and 
afternoon, and then drove home again late 
in the afternoon. But it was the afternoon 
drives chiefly which I wish to write about 
as bringing to my mind and heart some of 
the sweetest joys of my life. With the glad 
thought in my mind that I had poured out 
my life and the best that was in me through 
the messages of truth and love I had tried 
to preach, there came to me an experience 
and fullness of joy such as I have never 
felt in any other work I have ever done. 


It was not what I received in money that 
brought such joy to my heart, for I was 
only getting the small sum of six dollars 
for my services per visit, and I carried on 
a large farm during the week to make a 
living. Yet the sweet assurance of a min- 
istry of love and good will with the pastoral 
care of my little flock gave me an overflow- 
ing gladness of heart that often burst forth 
into song and praise. I had carefully pre- 
pared myself through constant reading and 
hours of special study and writing for my 
pulpit work, and I never went unprepared 
for the services of each visit. I read the 
best books and religious papers and mag- 
azines I could afford to take, and the joy of 
doing good filled my mind with delight and 
my heart with sweet content, It was my 
first pastorate. I was then in the prime of 
my young manhood, twenty-eight years old, 
and long years have come and gone, but the 
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memories of those two years will abide with 
me while I live. 

I have loved and taken The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty for half a century or more, 
and prize it now in my seventy-fourth year 
as one of the best religious journals I take, 

B. F. VAUGHAN. 

Centerville, Ohio. 


Postscripts 


Keep up the good work you are doing 
along the line of real Christian Union. [| 
find myself increasingly grateful for your 
fine discrimination between mere mergers 
and a union which gives some promise of 
being inclusive enough to embrace the Chris- 
tian World. 

P. S. SAILER. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


The dear old Herald has been in my home 
for many years, and I think it the best 
paper I ever read. It is so welcome in my 
home in my lonely hours. I get my paper 
and find something to cheer me up. I love 
the dear old Herald. God bless our people. 

MRS. GEORGE W. JOHNSON. 

Eaton, Indiana. 


You are giving us a splendid paper. 
Would that every home in our constituency 
might be reached with the vital messages 
which you are giving us each week. 

RALPH G. ENGLISH. 

Watertown, New York. 


oOo 


You have heard sermons where the con- 
tent of the sermon was in one key and the 
content of the man was in quite another— 
and inevitably the spiritual discord was 
something horrible—Dean Brown. 





antagonism and jealousy. 


gether. 


wait and confer and study and think. 


another. 





A Simple Conclusion 
BY PRESIDENT A. G. CARIS 


‘HE editor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty has very frequently appealed 

‘to his readers to be generous-minded in thinking of the doctrinal questions 
concerning which there is discussion that sometimes becomes acrimonious. 
As an exponent of the philosophy of the Christian Church, he is doing in this 
regard just what we expect him to do. 
other statements of this sort which come from Christian leaders of today who 
are seeking bases for fellowship and co-operation rather than excuses for 


Such a statement is contained in the concluding paragraph of a recent 
article in Christian Work. The article is written by Doctor William P. Merrill, 
pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of New York City. ]t deals with a 
doctrinal question of great significance, but its conclusion is applicable to the 
vhole realm of freedom in religious thinking, and I wish to quote it entirely 
apart from the subject treated by the article itself. 


One cannot say what another should decide on the basis of these facts. 
“Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
conclusion to which we are all irresistibly drawn by these facts, taken to- 
It is that all of us should be extremely patient, considerate, open- 
minded, fair, slow to pass judgment, generous each to the other’s position. 
The Church should be careful about declaring essential a fact with regard to 
which so many devout souls have serious and strong objections. 
should all be careful not to treat lightly a fact so closely interwoven with 
the life and faith of the Church through al! the ages. 


It is a time for considerateness, tolerance, fair-mindedness, readiness to 


the Golden Rule, and keeping the one great commandment, that we love one 


Sd 


It is interesting to note, however, 


It follows: 


But there is a simple 


Still more 


After all, it is a time for exercising 

















My Choice 


The world is such a lovely place 
When I’ve been good 

And done through all the livelong day 
The things I should. 

The sun is bright as bright can be, 
The birds sing too, 

And I can’t help but just be glad. 
Now, shouldn’t you? 

And when I go to bed at night, 
The stars above 

Seem kindly eyes that shine on me 
With smiles of love. 


The world is such a dreary place 
When I’ve been bad. 

The sun won’t shine; the birds won’t sing 
To make me glad. 

My kite just will not fly at all, 
My horse won’t go, 

My tower of blocks all tumbles down. 
How do they know? 

And when I go to bed at night, 
The stars just seem 

To be big glittering eyes of beasts 
That glow and gleam. 


I like the sunny days the best 
When I’ve been good 
And done through all the livelong day 
The things I should. 
—The Youth’s Companion. 


Colored Paper Beads 

NTO a pan of water put several pieces of 

paper, each of a different color from the 
rest. Let the paper soak until it is wet 
through. Then, tear off a piece of one color 
as large as a dollar. Wad it up and roll it 
into a hard little ball. Now, from a piece 
of another color make another ball, and so 
on, until you have some of each color made. 
With a needle and thread, string the beads, 
using one of one color and then one of an- 
other, until the string is as long as you 
want it. Tie the ends of the thread to- 
gether. 

Wet a little gum arabic, which you can 
buy at the drug store, with water and let it 
dissolve. This makes mucilage. Make the 
mucilage rather thin. With a brush or a 
feather, smear a little over each bead on 
the string. Hang up the beads and let them 
dry. Now you have a necklace of the 
prettiest beads you ever wore.—Selected. 


Simon Says 6 
| HATE a rainy day,” said Stella. 

“So do I,” agreed Bob, Clara, and Betty 
in one breath. 

“Some rainy days are bad,” said mam- 
ma, “but I can remember some happy ones.” 

“When you went somewhere?” asked 
Betty. 

“No, I think most of my rainy days were 
spent at home.” 

“T wish I could be happy on a rainy day,” 
began Clara in so mournful a tone that 
mamma laughed. 

Clara’s tears were just ready to fall when 
mamma said: “I did not mean to hurt your 
feelings, dear, but that was so mournful 
I couldn’t help it.” 

“Tell us how you made a rainy day 
happy,” begged Bob, “and let us try it.” 

“One rainy morning just like this,” said 
mamma, “we played ‘Simon Says’ till we 
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The Children 


even forgot to be hungry when dinner time 
came.” 

“But how do you play ‘Simon Says’?” 
asked Stella, plainly interested. 

“You choose a leader; then you must do 
only what he tells you that ‘Simon says.’ If 
he fails to say this magic phrase and you 
do what he says anyhow, you are caught,” 
said mamma. 

“Tt doesn’t sound very good,” said Stella, 
“but we might try it. Who’ll begin?” 

“We'll draw to find out who will begin 
the first time, and whoever is out last may 
begin next time,” said mamma. 

“But what if it should be the same one 
who began before?” asked Betty. 

“Goosie!” shouted Bob. “It couldn’t be. 
That one doesn’t have to do any of the 
things.” 

“I forgot,” laughed Betty. 
play then.” 

“All right,” smiled mamma, “there’s a 
number on the door key. All of you guess, 
and Bob may look and see who was nearest 
to: it.” 

“T guess nine,” said Stella. 

“Two,” cried Betty. 

“Three,” guessed Bob. 

“Four,” was Clara’s guess. 

“Six,” said mamma. 


“Well, let’s 


Bob went to see. “Five,” he laughed. 
“Mamma and Clara tied.” 
“All right,” said mamma. “Betty and 


Stella may decide on a number, and Clara 
and I will try again.” 

The girls went out into the hall and soon 
returned with smiles. “It’s between one 
and ten,” Stella told them. 

“Five,” said mamma. 

“Seven,” guessed Clara. 

“It was eight,” said Betty. “Clara has it.” 

“Simon says tap your right foot,” said 
Clara. Then she added: “Simon says tap 
your left foot.” And when they were all 
tapping with all their might, she called out, 
“Both feet,” and caught them all. 

Next four of them drew, and it was Bob’s 
time to begin. © 

“We'll begin this time,” said Bob with- 
out a smile, “by everybody shaking hands.” 

Before they thought about what he had 
said they were all shaking hands. This 
caused a lot of fun. They drew again, and 
this time it was Stella, and they all had 
their minds made up not to be caught again. 
Stella had them all patting their heads, 
rubbing their noses, and winking with one 
eye and then the other, and while they were 
all winking she said softly, “Everybody 
stand,” and everybody did but Betty. 

“Betty would if she had not caught her 
dress in her chair so she couldn’t get up,” 
grinned Bob. 

However that may be, there sat Betty 
laughing and clapping her hands. “Simon 
says for you to sit quite still without speak- 
ing or laughing for five minutes,” she told 
them. 

“Ginger snaps!” cried Bob. 
do that.” 


“We can’t 
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“Out,” said Betty gleefully. 
Stella and Clara wanted so much to laugh 
at this that they did not dare to look at 


each other. Clara shut her eyes to be safe, 
and Stella looked at mamma. 

At this Clara opened her eyes and asked: 
“Who’s out?” 

“You are now,” said Betty sweetly. 

Then they began to watch the clock, and 
before the five minutes had passed Cousin 
John came in, pulling off his raincoat as he 
talked. “Couldn’t stand this rainy Satur- 
day another minute,” he said. Then he saw 
that everybody was sitting still and looking 
at the clock. ‘‘What’s the matter?” he went 
on. “Is there a mouse in the clock?” 

“Caught!” shouted Betty as mamma 
laughed. “Now they’re all out, and it’s 
John’s time to begin. Say, I don’t mind a 
rainy day now.”—Flora Swetnam, in Nash- 
ville Christian Advocate. 


The Magic Garden 
REN’T you going to plant seeds in it?” 
cried all the children, as they saw Aunt 
Emily take up a lot of black earth and put 
it carefully into a box. “How will you ever 
have a garden without seeds?” 

“Not a seed!” laughed Aunt Emily. 
“This is to be my magic box, children. All 
I will do is to put it in the sunshine, and 
water it once in a while with warm water. I 
am going to have a garden without planting 
a single seed.” 

The children could hardly believe it, but 
Aunt Emily would answer no questions. It 
was a mild day in December, and they were 
out in the little woods pasture for a walk. 
In summer the woods pasture was a beauti- 
ful place, with its violets and mosses and 
ferns and green trees, but today everything 
was brown and dead. The children rustled 
the dead leaves as they walked, and every 
tree stood bare in the faint sunshine. 

“How soon do you expect your magic 
garden to have blossoms, Aunt Emily?” 
asked Carl. “Oh, I don’t know,” said Aunt 
Emily. “That’s the fun about having a magic 
garden. Everything is unexpected. I do 
not even know what all I will have in it.” 

The next day the children had a great 
deal of fun coasting, for that night snow 
fell, and they made a fine track down the 
hill, and after that they were too busy 
planning Christmas things to think of the 
box Aunt Emily had placed in the window. 
More than two weeks later she called them 
in to show them the garden, and they were 
too surprised to speak for some minutes. 
There were delicate ferns, dainty violet 
leaves, Dutchman’s breeches and several 
other woodland beauties all lifting up their 
little leaves toward the sunshine. 

“I know! I know!” cried the children. 
“These things were all sleeping in the 
earth you took up, weren’t they?” 

“Yes, they were,” said Aunt Emily. “You 
see, there is no magic about my garden, 
only the magic of God’s wonderful plan that 
calls the sleeping plants to life through 
his sunshine and his rain.”—Presbyter- 
Herald. 
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Frances Goes Visiting 
(Continued from page sixteen) 


put into the land. Uh huh, last year’s 
profits left nothin’ for even fertilizer. Plant- 
ing only potatoes and such for our own use 
this year. And that man rolling in riches, 
got a car and all. A sinful shame, I calls it. 
Even got the land back for the roadhouse 
in six months—after the government had 
closed it for gambling. Gambling and drink- 
ing, that’s all they did there. Think of a 
farmer selling land for such a purpose in a 
decent community, just because he could get 
more money. Spoiled my chance for selling 
the farm, almost had ’em signed up. We 
was going on a trip to Californy and the 
Yellowstone, Sairey and me was. Cheated 
us outen that, too. Tell you what, Barlow, 
I thinks of it mornin’, noon, and night. And 
no wonder! A contemptible, sneaking, low- 
down trick like that. And all the rest of 
the farmers seem to have forgotten it. Jim’s 
a power in the community now, president of 
the Farmers’ League. And me—look at 
me!” 

“But,” spoke up John Barlow, “the road- 
house was only in operation six months, and 
years have passed since then.” 

“What of it!” cried Sarah, two red 
patches burning in her cheeks. “The harm’s 
done; Ezry lost all his spunk. Jim Berry 
who used to go to school with us playing 
traitor! We’ve lost a good piece of the 
farm now, and we’ll have to sell more in the 
fall. Lucky if we don’t end in the poor- 
house.” 


“But even now you could save your farm,” 
expostulated John Barlow. “Without a doubt 
you could borrow money on the land and be 
a successful farmer yet.” 


With a snarl Ezra jumped from his chair 
and glared belligerently at the younger man. 
“That’s exactly what I ain’t a-going to do,” 
he yelled. “Won’t give him that satisfac- 
tion. Some day he’s going to suffer for this. 
He knows he sent me down and down to 
stay.” 

“Well, it’s too bad, Ezra,” said John Bar- 
low. “I just thought I’d try once more to 
get you to see it my way. Now, Frances 
and I must be getting along.” 

On the ride home Frances remarked: “I 
know why you took me visiting there.” 

“T thought you would,” said her uncle so- 
berly. “It’s an extreme case, but many a 
home I expect has been spoiled in very 
much the same way. In this case the mean 
streak in Jim Berry that let him play 
traitor to his neighbors has petered out, I 
expect, and his good qualities have come out 
on top. Anyhow, he’s a great favorite with 
the farmers now. While Ezra, poor fellow, 
has allowed his bitter thoughts to eat a 
groove into his mind, into his very soul. It’a 
a great pity. I tell you what, Frances, we 
might as well make up our minds that there 
are mean people in the world, and will be 
for quite some time to come probably. If 
we let such people rule our lives, they can 
and will. Depend upon it the boy or girl 
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who spends useless hours worrying over how 
mean some one has been is forming a little 
groove for bitter thoughts to travel in. And 
mark my words, a mind like that can always 
find something to occupy it.” 

Frances’ face was very sober when she 


entered her own house. “It’s dreadful about 
the Slocums,” she said to her mother. “Uncle 
John couldn’t do anything with ’em. But,” 
she added, “he did do something with me. 
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I’m going to join the hiking club and the 
big sister society and learn to play tennis 
and study harder than ever; I shan’t have a 
scrap of time to think about Helen Davis. 
Perhaps when I do get ’round to her again, 
she’ll have got over her mean streak the 
way Jim Berry did. I hope so. But even 
if she hasn’t, she’s not going to boss my 
thoughts around one minute longer.”—The 
Continent. 


From the Field 


ILLINOIS 

Farmer City, February 23—The Excelsior 
Band ladies of the Bethel Christian Church, 
Rev. J. T. Brooks pastor, on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 11, were invited to the hospitable home 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Hammit to spend the 
day and sew. Before partaking of the bounti- 
ful spread provided by Mrs. Hammit at noon, 
a short Scripture lesson was read by the 
hostess, followed by one verse of “Blest Be 
the Tie That Binds” and a beautiful prayer 
by the pastor. The spread was quite novel 
and up to date, corn in some form or other 
appearing in almost every item on the menu. 
After such a wonderful repast it was not 
easy to settle down and sew and dispose of 
all the business affairs. But after the treas- 
urer’s report it was easier to calm down and 
get to work because she announced that the 
ladies had enough money to finish paying 
their $300 pledge on the pastor’s salary for 
the new year and a nice sum besides. Mrs. 
Swarts gave a talk on “Making the Most of 
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SPORTING COMMANDMENTS 
THE Code of a Good Sport, which 


has been much-quoted and which 
applies in business and social relations, 
as well as in games and athletics, is 
one which Grantland Rice, noted sports 
writer, wrote some time ago for “The 
American Magazine.” It contains ten 
commandments worthy of reprinting: 


Thou shalt not quit. 

Thou shalt not alibi. 

Thou shalt not gloat over winning. 

. Thou shalt not be a rotten loser. 

. Thou shalt not take unfair ad- 

vantage. 

Thou shalt not ask odds thou art 

not willing to give. 

. Thou shalt not always be ready 

to give thine opponents the shade. 

. Thou shalt not underestimate an 

opponent nor overestimate thy- 

self. 

9. Remember that the game is the 
thing and that he who thinketh 
otherwise is a slacker and not a 
true sportsman. 

10. Honor the game thou playest, for 

he who playest the game straight 

and hard, winneth even when he 
loseth. 
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Our Time,” and Mrs. Zeiders gave a paper on 
“Our American Pioneer Women,” while all 
answered to the roll call with quotations 
from our most famous presidents. — The 
ladies expressed a little of their affection for 
Brother and Sister Brooks by presenting 
them with one of the silk slumber robes they 
had just finished. They in turn gave the 
ladies five dollars as a start on a fund for 
redecorating the church interior. For the 
purpose of raising this fund, the class has 


been divided into two groups, “East” and 
“West,” and with much rivalry the Excelsior 
Band ladies are going to see who can raise 
the most money in the next month, as it is 
hoped that the decorating may be done in 
time for Easter services.—Correspondent. 


Garrett, February 23—We filled an appoint- 
ment with the Jack Oak Church last Sunday 
morning. Although this church has had no 


regular preaching services for seven years, 
yet we found thirty-four out at Sunday- 
school. The roads were in very bad shape 


and many of them had to walk. This church 
will be remembered as the church home of 
Uncle Jack Taylor (deceased). And although 
Uncle Jack has passed on, his talent as a 
singer and music teacher is made manifest 
in the present generation. We did not get to 
stay for evening services at Jack Oak, as 
they have no lights as yet, so we filled an 
appointment at Prairie Chapel Sunday even- 
ing. It was about fifty miles from Jack Oak 
to Prairie Chapel, and the roads being very 
bad in places, it was quite a trip. Yet we 
made the trip all right in a Ford and found 
a good sized crowd there. Brethren, let us 
stand on the promises of God, believing he 
will lead us on if we will trust him. The 
work at Prairie Chapel is doing fine, and 
with our new electric lights we are much 
more able to carry on the work. The work 
at Garrett moves along slowly. Sickness has 
caused our Sunday-school attendance to fall 
away some. — The young people here are 
planning to put on a play soon entitled, “An 
Old-fashioned Mother.’”’ — Brethren, pray for 
our success.—W. Fasnacht, Pastor. 


Olney, February 22—We have just closed a 


series of special meetings with Willow 
Prairie, Glenwood, Berlin, and Shiloh 
churches. We had a splendid meeting at 
Willow Prairie, as the Lord manifested his 
presence with us. Brother ©. N. Mahan as- 


sisted in the meetings and gave some splen- 
did serfhons. His work was appreciated by 
all. — Glenwood secured the services of 
Brother Carey Christys in our spécial meet- 
ings there. Brother Christy proved to be 
an earnest, pleasing, and consecrated work- 
man, and won the hearts of the good people 
at Glenwood and did much good for the King- 
dom work there. — Brother S. Price was 
with us at Berlin. Brother Price from the 
first proved to the good people at Berlin that 
muddy roads would not prevent a revival, 
and with his masterful sermons and tactful 
appeals won some splendid victories for God. 
The church greatly appreciated his work. — 
We assisted Pastor F. G. Bell at Shiloh. We 
learned to love and respect very highly the 
splendid co-operation of people and pastor 
and the sacrificial spirit that was so pre- 
vailing throughout the meeting. We shall 
always hold sacred in our memory the mani- 
festation of God’s presence and power dur- 
ing these meetings. — The visible results 
were twenty-six additions to the churches. 
Six confessed their faith who have not as 
yet placed their membership. The churches 
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have been blessed with a larger vision of the 
greatness of the Kingdom work.—J. M. Shaw, 
Pastor. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

East Springfield, February 24—The Calen- 
dar Society of the East Springfield Christian 
Church held an all-day meeting in the base- 
ment of the church Thursday, February 18. 
About forty ladies were in attendance. Three 
quilts were tied off which netted the society 
three dollars. The total proceeds for the day 
were $18.91. — The Calendar voted to pay 
fifty dollars toward the deficit in the current 
expenses of the church. Plans were made to 
serve a supper in the basement of the church 
March 16. Another all-day meeting was an- 
nounced for next month as the Society has 
several more quilts to tie off.—Correspondent. 


Defiance College Notes 


T is the custom of Defiance College to hold 

a three-day series of evangelistic services 
during each school year. This is in addition 
to the pre-Easter services and other special 
efforts of the College Church and the Chris- 
tian Associations. This year the two Chris- 
tian Associations and the College Church 
united in sponsoring the evangelistic services. 
Rev. W. P. Fletcher, of Oshawa, Ontario, was 
invited to act as leader. He was on the 
campus from Monday evening, February 15, 
until Friday morning, February 19, and dur- 
ing that time delivered six addresses and 
held innumerable conferences with young 
people. 

All who know Doctor Fletcher or who have 
been in contact with his work in recent years 
realize that he is very well fitted to meet 
young people and to discuss with them both 
publicly and privately their relation to the 
fundamental problems of Christianity and re- 
ligion. 

The subjects used through the series were: 
Is God Real, Our Approach to Him, Jesus the 
Way to Life and to God. Our Approach 
Through Him to Eternal Life, The Challenge 
of the White Fields, and Let’s Get Ready and 
Go. 

The frank, personal way in which the mes- 
sages were presented had their appeal. Prac- 
tically all the young people to whom they 
were addressed are already nominally Chris- 
tian. There is no question whatsoever, 
though, that the work of the week resulted in 
many young people searching more carefully 
the inner motives of their lives and facing 
more frankly the question of duty in more 
unselfish service. 

Doctor Fletcher will always be a welcome 
guest on the campus of Defiance College. 

A. G. Caris, President. 


India Awakens to the Cry 
of a Prophet 


By Frances L. Garside 


HANDI’S word was, “You must spin, 

you must weave. As a nation you must 
clothe your children.” 

India was awakening to the cry of its 
prophet. Foreign cloth was being burned 
at the pyre throughout the land, and a re- 
vival of hand-loom weaving was upon the 
people of India. And with reason, for In- 
dia ig. a vast cotton field. 

But the weaving became, and threatened 
to remain, a means for men earning their 
livelihood, while there remained for the 
women only teaching, for which there must 
be special training, and such handicraft as 
lace-making and embroidery, both of which 
meant employment with foreign material, 
linen, and thread; foreign supervision, and 
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a foreign market. Then a new scheme was 
initiated by Miss Maya Das, the National 
Indian Secretary of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, which interested Miss 
Elizabeth Wilson, secretary for the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, from its 
first beginnings; namely, the training of 
Christian women in hand-loom weaving. 

In no country is there so much cloth used 
in garment and in the home. A woman, 
for instance, wears a sari from five to eight 
yards long which covers the body and comes 
over the head; the men wear a leg drapery 
called a dhoti and a turban that might con- 
tain from five to ten yards of material. The 
cloth is used for household drapery and for 
carrying bundles, and while women were 
using it in abundance, and sadly in need of 
means for earning a living (with Ghandi’s 
prophetic cry ringing in their ears) it was 
not until recently that it was made an in- 
dustry open to them. The number of pupils, 
while at first of necessity, is rapidly grow- 
ing, every woman who becomes an adept go- 
ing back to her native village to teach other 
women. 

A few missions had put in weaving for 


women, but they couldn’t obtain qualified 
women teachers. Through the courtesy of 
the Bengal Department of Industries, class- 
es were opened in Calcutta for the teaching 
of the art, which were taken advantage of 
both by students in the training school pre- 
paring for Indian work and women from 
missionary homes and schools. In 1922, the 
school removed to Vena Bank, adjoining the 
weaving school in Serampore and here, for 
two years, assisted by a capable Bengali 
teacher, Miss Wilson organized the classes 
which the instructor of the institute came to 
teach. Students were kept about a year, 
when their places were taken by other be- 
ginners and they returned to their homes 
to spread the new gospel of independence 
for their sex. 

“Girls came to us,” relates Miss Wilson, 
“from a dozen different missions—Ameri- 
can, English, and Australian—their reli- 
gious life centering around the old church 
of William Carey, the Baptist founder of 
the missionary movement in India, and our 
girls attended services there regardless of 
differences in creed. The first of last Jan- 
uary the Y. W. C. A. handed over this weav- 
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ing school to the Bengal Government De- 
partment of Industries. Since the opening 
of the school we have had about thirty-five 
students. Perhaps not many, but an un- 
known quantity when one recalls that these 
girls went back to teach others, so that in 
the course of the first year every pupil be- 
came multiplied many times. A Brahman 
woman convert from the English Wesleyan 
mission is now teaching weaving to the 
blind girls in the Institute for the Blind in 
Calcutta. 

“Carey’s old church, like most of the Eng- 
lish churches, has open communion, a Pres- 
byterian took up the collection, a Methodist 
played the organ; the evening services were 
in English and the morning services in Ben- 
gali, but the girls who came to school from 
Hindi or Urdu speaking areas soon learned 
to worship with their Bengali sisters.” 


An Artist 


REMEMBER her when she was just a 

little child, sitting with her elbows rest- 
ing on the table and her chin in her hands, 
watching big sister while she sketched the 
head of a cat; and how she longed to be 
grown up so she, too, might be able to do 
such wonderful things. 

I remember her in school days, as she dec- 
orated (?) the margins and blank pages 
of her books with all sorts of designs, dip- 
ping pieces of chalk into ink that she might 
have colored crayons for her work, for in 
those days children had no others. 

How happy she was when a neighbor de- 
tected her longing and offered to teach her 
how to mix a few colors and copy pictures 
on real canvas! Then joy of joys, there 
came a day when she went to a real art 
school. Day after day she toiled and 
dreamed of going abroad and studying in 
the great art schools of the world and of 
painting a picture that would thrill the 
hearts of all who looked upon it. 

Underneath these dreams and desires 
there was a voice calling, calling, “The Mas- 
ter hath need of thee.” One day while she 
was waiting for a friend she picked up a 
little book and her eyes fell on these words, 
“The greatest mathematician is he who adds 
the most happiness and subtracts the most 
troubles; the greatest carpenter is he who 
builds the greatest characters; the greatest 
artist is he who paints a smile on the face 
of sorrow.” She got no further, but that 
was enough. 

Over and over she thought, “Is that the 
kind of an artist I should be? I’ve wanted 
to paint pictures all my life, but that is not 
the kind I had thought of. ‘A smile on the 
face of sorrow;’ I wonder if I could do it?” 

In a little while she laid aside her paints 
and brushes and began studying this new 
kind of “painting.” She entered a deacon- 
ess training school for a two-year course. 
She went into homes where there were sor- 
rowing hearts and suffering bodies, afflicted 
souls and broken lives, and with smiles and 
songs and words of cheer and helpfulness 
she carried the message of the Great Phy- 
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sician. Wherever she went she tried to 
“paint a smile on the face of sorrow.” 

One day she stood in a great library amid 
throngs of people who had come to see a 
wonderful painting which had been bought 
at a fabulous price, to decorate the wall of 
the great reception hall. The papers had 
given columns in praise of the artist and 
the picture. In one corner of the picture 
was the name of a classmate of hers! 

She looked and admired with the others 
and sighed as she thought, “It might have 
been mine.” Some one standing near said, 
(7 ~ 


Daily Bible Readings 


For the Pre-Easter Season 








Mar. 4. The Light of the World. John 
8:12-20 


The Light of Truth. John 8: 
31-41 


an 


Mar. 


Mar. 6. The Light of 
John 9:24-34 
The Good Shepherd. John 10: 

11-18 
Mar. 8S. The Hope of 
John 11:20-27 


Experience. 
Mar. 7. 


Immortality. 


Mar. 9 Unealeulating Love. John 12: 
1-11 
Mar. 10. Winning Deathless Life. John 


12:20-30 

Mar. 11. The Unifying Power of 
Christ’s Attraction. John 
12:31-36 


Mar. 12. The Nobility of Service. John 
13:1-16 
Mar. 13. Disloyalty. John 13:16-26 


Mar. 14. The Test of 
John 13:31-38 


Discipleship. 


Mar. 15. The Life After Death. John 
14:1-6 
Mar. 16. Seeing God in Seeing Christ. 


John 14:7-12 

Christ as the Comforter. John 
14:13-19 . 

Love and Obedience to Christ. 
John 14:21-26 


Mar. 17. 


Mar. 1s. 


Mar. 19. Fruitfulmess and Joy. John 
15:7-11 

Mar. 20. Friends of Christ. John 15: 
12-15. See also 1 Peter 
2:17 

Mar. 21. Chosen of Christ. John 15: 
16-21 

Mar. 22. Responsibility Repudiated. 
John 15:22-27 

Mar. 23. The Place of Persecution. 


John 16:1-6 


Mar. 24. The Unfettered Spirit. John 
16:7-11 

Mar. 25. Unfolding Truth. John 16: 
12-15 

Mar. 26. In His Name. John 16:20-24 

Mar. 27. Overeoming the World. John 
16:28-33 

Mar. 28. The King of Kings. Matt. 
21:1-11 

Mar. 29. Life Eternal. John 17:1-8 


Mar. 30. The Purpose of 
John 17:12-19 


Discipline. 














Mar. 31. The Unity of Christians. John 
17:20-26 

April 1. The Betrayal. John 18:3-11 

April 2. The Crucifixion. John 19:15-30 

April 3. The Burial of All Hope. John 
19:31-42 

Easter Day. Seeing the Risen Lord. 
John 20:1-30 
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“Don’t you wish you could paint a picture 
like that?” Our deaconess bowed her head 
in silence, for her lips could not utter the 
thoughts of her heart: “I am painting a pic- 
ture, far greater than that; but it is not 
yet finished. Some day I hope to see it 
hanging on the walls of Glory, framed in 
the love of many. And if only the Master 
Artist will say ‘Well done’ I shall be satis- 
fied.” 

Then she slipped away to carry a flower 
and a song to the bedside of a lonely old 
woman, thus adding another touch to the 
picture she was painting.—N. Y. Christian 
Advocate. 
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Honesty 


[Lt tell you the sort of honesty I find in 

my Bible; where Obadiah borrowed five 
hundred dollars from Ahab and died before 
the money was due. After his death Ahab 
sued the widow for the debt, and levied on 
her and her two children for the money. 
They could levy on children in those days, 
and they were to be sold in this case to pay 
the debt. The mother was in distress, and 
she hunted up—I had almost said a lawyer, 
but she never went within a mile of one, 
God bless you. She hunted the best old 
prophet on the face of the earth. 


She stated her case to him, and said: “My 
husband died owing this money, and they 
have levied on my two children to pay this 
debt. What must I do?” 

The old prophet looked at her and said: 
“What have you in your house?” 

The poor woman replied, trembling: 
“Nothing but a pot of oil, and that is to em- 
balm our bodies with.” 

The prophet never said a word about the 
homestead, but he said: “You go and sell 
that oil and pay that debt.” 


She went home and borrowed vessels and 
drew enough oil out of the pot to pay the 
old debt, and she had more oil left after- 
wards than when she commenced to draw 
it. 

That was God Almighty standing by an 
honest woman, don’t you see? I have seen 
it repeated again and again, and I tell you 
that God Almighty will take care of honest 
men, if he has to put the angels on half 
rations for twelve months.—Selected. 


Must Offer Jesus a Clear Mind 


LEPER woman in a Christian hospital 

in India was suffering extreme agonies 
in the progress of her disease toward the 
last and fatal stages. To the surprise of 
the attending physician, she stubbornly re- 
fused to allow him to administer the opiate 
which he told her would relieve her pitiable 
distress. He could not understand her ob- 
jection and the next morning appealed to a 
lady missionary to find out why she pre- 
ferred pain to the ease which he promised 
her. The pain was a little less by that 
time, and the sympathetic visitor succeeded 
before long in obtaining the patient’s confi- 
dence and thus got her real reason. Said 
the sufferer: “I had been eating opium be- 
fore I came here because I didn’t know any 
other way to bear the pain. I had eaten so 
much of it that when I came in here I was 
so stupid I couldn’t understand anything. 
My head was all thick. And I couldn’t un- 
derstand a bit why anybody had got ready 
such a nice place as this for a poorsleper 
like me. But after a while my thoughts be- 
gan to clear up, and I understood that this 
hospital was put up here because Jesus 
loved lepers and wanted to take them to 
heaven. Ever since that I have been just 
hungry to learn more and more about Jesus. 
And I vowed a vow that never again would 
I take anything else that would muddle up 


















my brain, for I can’t miss a day from learn- 
ing more about Jesus. I’m going to see him 
pretty soon, and I want to know all I can 
find out about him before I go. So you see 
I just couldn’t take anything that would 
make my thoughts dull and keep me from 
understanding.” 

If all Christians in Christian lands were 
as eager as that to keep their minds and 
hearts and lives open for “learning more 
about Jesus,” there would never be any 
question about Whether this or that or the 
other kind of personal privilege is permis- 
sible for Christians. The whole matter 
would be settled by asking simply whether 
this indulgence or that amusement or this 
other occupation dulls the thoughts from 
understanding Jesus. The answer might 
not always be the same for all men; people 
differ in their spiritual reactions as in other 
qualities. But with each individual Chris- 
tian it would be a sure and conclusive criter- 
ion, and every man for himself would be 
fully persuaded “in his own mind.”—The 
Continent. 


When Opportunity Spells 
Obligation 
(Continued from page eight) 


who are nominally Protestant. With such 
a ratio to consider, we still have the amaz- 
ing situation confronting us of at least 
twenty-six communities of more than six 
thousand Protestant in each, with but one 
church to minister to their crying need. 

FOR THE CHRISTIANS TO PONDER 

For one to pray daily, “Thy Kingdom 
come, thy will be done, in earth as in heav- 
en,” while before him lies this most chal- 
lenging spectacle, is more than our people 
outside this great throbbing metropolis can 
appreciate. If you of the Christian Church 
in other places could but have the experi- 
ence for one brief month, of fully realizing 
all of what I have been trying to make clear 
to you, you, too, would become frantic at 
times at the apathy of a people more than 
a hundred thousand strong who doze along 
with a panorama like this spread out before 
them, excusing inaction on the plea that 
“our people are too poor.” 

Dr. F. G. Coffin spoke a great truth at 
Binghamton, N. Y., during the session of 
the Metropolitan Convention there a few 
months ago, when he said in substance, “The 
measure of a people’s ability to give is not 
in the amount of their possessions, but in 
the measure of their will.” 

A man said in my presence the other day 
that he could not afford a radio outfit, much 
as he desired to have one. “For,” said he, 
“while we are facing such wonderful op- 
portunities for Kingdom service, and meet- 
ing those opportunities with such reluctance 
to respond with glad service, and really gen- 
erous giving, I feel I must, to be true to my 
Lord, give at least a thousand dollars a 
year to Kingdom service.” This man’s sal- 
ary, I happen to know, is $3,000 a year. He 
does not own an automobile, though he could 
do his work more efficiently if he had one. 
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He does not own his own home, though he 
feels it would be economy to do so, if he 
could finance it in some way without com- 
promising what he conceives to be Kingdom 
interests. 

I know another man who has given with- 
in a few years more than two hundred thou- 
sand dollars to Kingdom interests. He writes 
me—apologizing for delay in correspond- 
ence—that he cannot afford a secretary. A 
man who can give away a fifth of a million 
in three years or so, can afford a secretary 
as well as many people with much smaller 
incomes, if he is willing to take what he has 
good reason to feel belongs to God to do it. 
But this he refuses to do. 


LIFTING THE STANDARD 


Would it not be well for us to put up 
standards of conduct for our observance 
that we have not been accustomed to, for 
at least a sufficient length of time to see 
what results might follow such a spirit of 
consecration? No one who reads_ these 
lines will feel justified in taking trust funds 
labeled such, by any person or organization 
of persons, and spending for self-gratifica- 
tion monies so received. Why not practice 


the presence of God, as a very real person- 
age, and talk with him about the great trust 
he has reposed in us? 


Personal Liberty 


O man has “personal liberty.” No man 

has the “personal liberty” to run an 
automobile when he is drunk. No man has 
the “personal liberty” to violate the traffic 
rules of town or city. No man has the 
“personal liberty” to say that he will park 
his car at any point which may suit his 
convenience in a city because he does not 
propose to permit the policeman to say when 
and where he shall put his car. No man 
has “personal liberty” to do a thousand and 
one other things which are equally repres- 
sive of “personal liberty” as is the law 
against the liquor traffic. But under the 
power and influence of the liquor interests 
there has been created a sentiment that 
every man has the “personal liberty” to 
violate the prohibition laws. It is a false 
sentiment. It is as rotten morally and 
legally as is the character of the liquor 


. crowd and the bootleggers who have helped 


to create this sentiment.—Manufacturers’ 
Record. 
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A Famine of Prophets 
(Continued from page seven) 


only less anomalous because we are ac- 
customed to it. The hope of Christianity 
is that the class which was artificially 
created may ultimately disappear, and that 
the sophistical element in Christian preach- 
ing will melt, as a transient mist, before the 
preaching of the prophets of the ages to 
come, who, like the prophets of the ages that 
are long gone by, will speak only “as the 
Spirit gives them utterance.” 

These sentences by Dr. Hatch are solemn- 
ly prophetic. They lay bare unwittingly the 
vital defect of religious leadership—a de- 
fect not of organization, but of pulpit ex- 
perience and utterance. The Christian pul- 
pit lives largely in a realm of unreality or 
small realities. How can the great mass 
of Christian people move 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


ecclesiastical politics youth has not the pa- 
tience to acquire. 

The second alternative is to substitute 
extra-ecclesiastical leadership in religion for 
our present ecclesiastical leadership. That 
is to say, let official church leaders worry 
along in their harmless way while we look 
to sociologists, biologists, editors, poets, pro- 
fessors, and others to lead us in the things 
of the spirit. It may be easier to develop a 
new race of leaders from such groups than 
to restore church leadership to its place of 
power. 

Extra-ecclesiastical leadership in religion 
would seem to create an anomalous situa- 
tion. Such a situation is not unknown to 
history. To wield a power denied him in the 
pulpit Emerson had to resort to the lecture 
platform and the essayist’s study. His real 
leadership was extra-ecclesiastical. His was 
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the churchman. Social necessity is no re- 
specter of tradition, however. Moreover, for 
a decade or more the tendency of ardent men 
has been to forsake the church and its min- 
istry for positions with social agencies 
where they can, as they say, more easily 
and wholly fulfill Christ’s mission of serv- 
ice to humanity. It may well be that out 
of that group of men will come a new race 
of leaders. 

The third alternative is to develop within 
the church, among the young men of it, 
groups of prophetic spirits, such as Wes- 
ley’s Holy Club at Oxford. From such 
groups we might reasonably expect another 
Wesley. 

It is not beyond the reach of the imagina- 
tion to suppose that, if we could develop 
within the church a “preaching order” 
made up of men who are relieved of the 

burden of organization 





to the achievement of dom- ¢ 





inant realities? 


The same century that 
gave mankind the “mod- 
ern” sermon fastened upon 
us the “modern” creed. 
Many preachers feel, a 
few say openly, that real- 
ity must remain foreign 
to the pulpit message so 
long as preachers must 
assume a creed that knows 
nothing of the work of Je- 
sus, but knows only his 
metaphysical status, which 
does not concern the mod- 
ern man. The very com- 
plaint ought to fill us with 
shame. If we need a 
battle-cry, let us have one 
that can and will rally the 
conscience of Christendom. 
“For if the trumpet give 
an uncertain voice, who 
shall prepare himself for 
war?” If our present 
creeds ignore the social 
aims of the gospel, let us 
have creeds that proclaim 








WHEN YOU’RE T’OTHER SIDE OF FIFTY 


(THERE'S a flood of recollections comes a-tumblin’ down the years, 
And the barefoot boy you used to be before your sight appears; 

And you seem just to remember all you used to do and say— 

When you're t’other side of fifty and your hair is turnin’ gray. 


You just let your fancy travel and it's wonderful how bright 

You can see your past life pictured—ev'ry shadow, ev'ry light— 
As you sit alone and ponder as the sunset ends the day 
When you're t’other side of fifty and your hair is turnin’ gray. 


From the picture that’s presented not a single detail’s missed. 

All the things you took delight in written down there in the list; 

Oh, your youthful life was happy, you were cheerful, blithe and gay— 
Now you're t’other side of fifty and your hair is turnin’ gray. 


Boatin’, swimmin’, rabbit huntin’, fishin’ in the shady pool, 

Skatin’ on the pond in winter, sleighin’ on your way to school, 
How you'd like to be a kid again and with fellers play. 
But you're t’other side of fifty and your hair is turnin’ gray. 


So things went and time kept flittin-—boyhood grew to man’s estate, 
For the days refuse to tarry—none can stay the hand of fate; 
Seven, ten, fifteen, and twenty, thus the good years slipped away— 
Now you're t’other side of fifty and your hair is turnin’ gray. 


*Twasn't always cream and peaches in those days so long gone by— 
There was now and then a trouble, sometimes laugh would turn to cry; 
But the good Lord has watched o’er you and has brought you on your way 
‘Til you’re t’other side of fifty and your hair is turnin’ gray. 


<f. 1 


>) and routine and are ex- 
pected to furnish intelli- 
gent, daring, consecrated 
leadership according to 
the gospel of Jesus, such 
a “preaching order” might 
well become a new race of 
prophets who, like the 
prophets of the primitive 
church, preached by 
“spontaneous utterance.” 


It may seem rash to risk 
our social well-being to a 
leadership of “spontaneous 
utterance.” The psychol- 
ogist has spoiled our re- 
spect for such utterance. 
It is well to bear in mind, 
therefore, that Jesus was 
just that sort of prophet 
and leader. That, more- 
over, as Hastings Rash- 
dall has pointed out, “the 
greatest moral teachers of 
mankind have not usually 
been speculative philoso- 
phers. That was eminent- 


Larimore. 
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those aims. Why must we, 

like George Eliot, be forever “influenced by 
minds inferior to our own?” Half indig- 
nantly, Glover asks, “But what were the 
credentials of the bishops to warrant them 
in settling the Christian Faith?” 

Our pulpit masters and creed-mongers 
need a baptism of prophetic unction. This 
is the chief deficiency of religious leader- 
ship. 

Three alternatives are before us if we 
would redeem our religious leadership. Each 
one is beset with great difficulties. The 
situation is not without hope, however. 

The first alternative is to provide a place 
for youth in the positions of leadership. 
That this will be ever done, is most unlikely. 
Christian councils from Nicaea onward have 
been “filled with officials and old men.” They 
present a solid wall of opposition to the 


ardor of youth. To break through to posi- © 


tions of leadership would require a skill in 


the voice, the “clear and pure voice,” which 
brought a new, moving, and unforgettable 
strain to the Oxford of Matthew Arnold’s 
youth. It was the voice of certainty. Ex- 
actly such a voice we are eager to hear 
today. 

In utter despair of the priesthood and the 
church and in agony of soul, Whittier wrote 
his great hymns which became flaming 
beacons to rally the spiritual and moral 
forces of the land. A poet again stepped in 
and led where the appointed leader was 
wanting. That Whittier’s leadership was 
effective is proved by the fact that Dr. 
Crandall, a Washington physician, lan- 
guished in prison until he contracted a fatal 
illness under sentence for the misdemeanor 
of reading a borrowed copy of Whittier’s 
pamphlet, “Justice and Expediency.” 

The supremacy of extra-ecclesiastical 
leadership is not a comforting thought to 


and his first disciples. An 
instinct of reverence is apt to blind us to the 
immense amount of real, hard thinking 
which was implied in the religious and moral 
teaching of Jesus. The greatness, the 
originality, of Jesus was intellectual as well 
as moral. It came to him by way of intui- 
tion.” Prophetic preaching does not imply 
strange visions, ecstasies, tongues, etc. It 
does imply straight, hard thinking, in 
terms of reality, upon the vexing issues of 
our present social life. “Spontaneous utter- 
ance” might well be described as giving ex- 
pression to the deepest convictions of the 
soul, arrived at after penetrating study of 
the gospel of Jesus, combined with a readi- 
ness to bear the full consequence of the 
proclamation of the complete gospel. 

Had we a “preaching order” of neo- 
prophets now, an order of men (and why 
not women, too?) whose sole social function 
(Continued column 3, page 23) 


